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INVITATION. 


yaw are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he cover-page picture, reproducing a photo- 
graph, shows a type of winter scene with 


which many readers are pleasantly familiar. | 
It ‘‘hails from’’ Maine, but to almost anybody | 
in New England it will carry some suggestion | 


of friends or home. a 


New England weather is proverbially capri- 


cious, but it rarely plays stranger pranks | 


than it did during the first week in January, 
this year. On one day at Riverside, on the 
Charles River, scores of lightly clad canoeists 
were paddling about. At the same time, ona 
pond not far distant, a host of skaters amused 
themselves on ice. . 


® 


 areageoe has had an exceedingly good year 
in its export trade. During 1906 nine 
million four hundred and sixty thousand bushels 
of grain, chiefly wheat, were exported from 
that port, and there were one million one hun- 
dred thousand bushels on hand at the close of 
the year. The total shipment exceeds that of 
the three previous years. But for the shortage 
of cars, it would have been larger still, and it 
is predicted that the exports for 1907 will be 
still larger. 


& 


he fact that trout can get grasshoppers in 

one month only, although they can get flies 
at almost any time, and the inference that, like 
human beings, fish would be pretty likely to 
want what they cannot get, prompted a Maine 
man last August to lay in a large supply of 
grasshoppers. He had seventy-five thousand 
when he got through collecting, and he win- 
tered them in a box properly lined to keep out 
cold and stocked with green hay and clover. 
Up to last accounts, the grasshoppers had 
thrived. If the Maine man’s deductions are 
correct, fishermen and fish alike will leap for 
this kind of live bait when the season opens; 
and if he loses no more than a tenth of his 
colony, and if the fishermen are willing to pay 
him two cents apiece for the survivors, he will 
clear about twelve hundred dollars. 

ay 


romance of the Revolution was recalled 

when the police of Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, suspecting that unlawful enterprises 
were being carried on in the old Cooper Tavern, 
a local landmark, devoted two or three days to 
a search of it. Discoveries were not numerous 
at first, but after a time it was perceived that 
one of the inner foundation walls seemed too 
short for the actual outside support of the 
building. That gave a hint which resulted in 
finding that the old house was literally honey- 
combed with secret rooms and passages—utilized 
of late by gamblers. The tavern was built 
just before the Revolution. In one of the front 
rooms, on the day of the Battle of Lexington, 
twoarmed patriots, hemmed in by Lord Percy’s 
soldiers, made their last stand. Other citizens 
were known to have been in the building on 
that eventful day, but they made their escape. 
The recent discoveries suggest the way in 
which they might have done so. 


Oa) 


gry sere representing a total investment 
of about three and a half million dollars 
was ordered, it is said, during the year 1906, 
by the three great railroads entering Boston. 
It is added that never before in any one year 
has so much equipment been contracted for by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Boston & Maine and the New York Central. 
As for the nature of the orders, the New Haven 
railway called for one hundred and twenty-two 
locomotives, many of them costing fourteen 
thousand five hundred dollars each, the Boston 
& Maine ordered eighty-two locomotives, and 
the New York Central twenty-two. Another 
item in the Maine’s order was eighteen hun- 
dred freight-cars. In fact, the whole list is 
made up of ‘‘big figures.’”? As the railroad 
men express it, the trouble they find at present 
is not to get business, but to get the equipment 
which would enable them to care for it. ‘All 
the locomotive works and railroad shops in the 
United States, going full blast six days in the 
week, couldn’t build more than four thousand 








Benes THE YOUTH’S 


DOSE 


COMPANION. 





‘*Engines that we contracted for seven months | 


itn in a year,’ says one official. | 


| ago are not delivered yet, and we are waiting, 
too, for nine-tenths of the rest of the rolling- 
| stock that we ordered last year.’’ 


ABOUT HUSBANDS. 


Be pw 8 said the young woman with 
the dark eyes, ‘‘I look at Tom and just 
| wonder how he ever got to be president of his 
company, because from the things he does at 
| home I should take him for a person warranted 
to wreck any concern that needed diplomacy 
and tact to run it.’’ Then, says a writer in 
| the Chicago News, she proceeded to give her 
| reasons for this opinion : 


| ‘Now if we have company to dinner that I 
yearn to impress, and get out all my best silver 
and the fragile china that one can’t use com- 
monly, Tom sits up at the other end of the 
table simply beaming good humor and satisfac- 
tion. He perha starts to carve, frowns, then 
says, ‘Can’t I have the carving-knife we use 
every day? ‘This one is used so seldom it’s 
dull.’ And there I have been sitting, trying to 
look as though I were used to a silver-mounted 
earving-knife and fork three times a day and 
between meals. 

‘Or else when the salad comes on, 
remark amiably, ‘Aren’t these new 
don’t remember seeing them before !’ 
| ‘hey say,’’ remarked her friend, ‘‘that 
| down-town my husband is considered fearfully 
keen and clever. I have heard from several 
sources that he is ‘quick as chain lightning, 
and ‘reaches conclusions instantly,’ and all that 
|sort of thing. Yet when the Smiths hap 
| in, and we conclude to have a rabbit, he 
an inspiration. He will ‘just run across the 
street and get the Browns, so as to make a 
tableful.’ Now the Smiths and the Browns 
simply flare up at sight of each other, and my 
husband ought to know it as well as ido. Of 
course I cannot explain the reason why he should 
not ask the Browns, so I simply say that I 
wouldn’t, if I were he, because it is raining. 
O dear, no, he i he doesn’t mind the rain. 

‘*Then I say, ‘Henry, I wouldn’t bother about 
the Browns.’ 


he will 





n 


‘**Why not?’ he demands. ‘The Smiths 
will think you don’t want the Browns.’ 
**So he hurries over to ask the Browns, who, 


of course, find it impossible to come when they 
hear the Smiths are there. Then my husband 
talks all the rest of the evening about how queer 
it was that at the first the Browns said they’d 
come and then char their minds. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ sighed first speaker, ‘‘I don’t 
see what we can do about it.’’ And the two 
young, — smiled placidly at their hus- 
Conds ilings. 


® & 


AN OBSCURE GREAT MAN. 


he president of the Methodist college which 

the writer of ‘‘The Autobiography of a 
Southerner’’ attended in ‘‘reconstruction’’ days 
was a man of extraordinary eloquence. But he 
| was hardly heard of outside his state and sect. 
| So far as the great world of intellectual or 
| oratorical activity is concerned, he might as 
| well have lived in Madagascar. 


| Onee he went to the indefinite place that we 
| called ‘‘the North.’”’? There was — religious 
meeting, to which he was invited. When his 
turn to speak came, impressed by the un- 
dreamed - of prosperity all about him, such 
wealth of men and of churches as he had never 
thought of, he expressed his surprise and his 
congratulations ; and he told of the poverty and 
the struggle of his own good people. It was a 
speech full of patriotic feeling, in a broad way 
—one of the first so spoken from the South. 

Other speakers were to follow. ‘There was a 
long program. But the audience rose. Men 
and women moved forward to shake his hand, 
to see him, to talk with him; and the meeting 
was not again called to order that evening. 

_He came home on the eve of the annual 
dinner of one of the literary societies of the 
college. Importuned to tell about his trip, he 
described his sensations and experiences. He 
told many things he had not meant to say—how 
rich the Yankees were, in what magnificence 
they lived, how kind they had been to him. 
They had given him a check for two hundred 
dollars, and he had given it to the college. He 
had had offers from a church in New York 
and from a church in a Western city of a large 





salary. 

iki, gentlemen, I told them that our own 
land needed every son she had left. One gen- 
eration of Southern men lies slain in war. We 
who must train the next generation would be 
cowardly to desert them. Our land has need 
of you, every one, to make its future glorious, 
as our fathers made its past.’’ 

It was not the simple words, the obvious 
thought, but the appeal to the heroic that his 
incomparable voice and manner and his ear- 
nestness put into them that made his little s h 
remembered by every lad who heard it. have 
never during these thirty years met one who 
was present that did not remember its thrill. 


& & 
TWO OPINIONS OF SOLITUDE. 


hile serving in Nebraska, Dr. Walter Reed, 
remembered for his distinguished service 
in the extermination of yellow fever, was fre- 
quently called on to practise among the grangers, 
who eke out a bare subsistence by trying to farm 
where the rainfall is barely sufficient for a good 
crop once in three years. In the winters, says 
the author of ‘‘ Walter Reed and Yellow Fever,’’ 
he was often obliged, in the discharge of his 
professional duties, to take journeys on horse- 
back that were dangerous from the risk of being 
overtaken by a blizzard. 

A little incident occurred on one of these 
expeditions which Doctor Reed always referred 
to with amusement as an instance of the differ- 
ence in man’s ‘‘point of view.’’ 

He was sent for while a blizzard was raging 
and the thermometer was below zero to go a 





plates ? 1} 


| **Can 


distance of twelve miles to see a sick woman. 
He started at sunset in a driving wind, out on 


| to the open prairie, -where nothing could be seen 


but a sheet of snow, stretching miles and miles 


was not long before he lost his way, and wan- 
dered about for hours, when suddenly a little 


— he was seeking. 


time the hus’ 
waiting for-some coffee to boil, the old man 
drawled out: 

**Well, doc, I often feel sorry for you folks 
at the post. I know you all must git powerful 
lonely sometimes. ’’ 

The post consisted of four companies, with 
headquarters and the band. Moreover, it was 
situated within sight of the railroad-station ; 
and Doctor Reed, with the recollection of it in 
his mind, was at that yery moment commis- 
erating inwardly the utter isolation of this poor 
old pair in their remote cabin. ~ 


* © 


IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


Fal Rawles had been, to use his own phrase, 

‘‘a great traveller in his day.’’ There might 
be some who considered the range of his jour- 
neyings limited, but that thought never occurred 
to Abner. 


= tell me anything about an old 
Hanson house somewhere in this region?’’ a 
sojourner in Bushby, who had a taste for old- 
time china ornaments, asked Mr. Rawles one 


day. 

Abner nodded solemnly, and then his face 
brightened. 

‘His great-granddaughter lives there now, 
old Simeon’s,’’ he said, briskly. ‘‘I s’pose 
you’re after that china dog that’s set on the 
manteltrypiece all these years. Well, I don’t 
believe money’!l buy him; nor it won’t buy 
the shepherdess ketching holt of her skirt wit 
one hand and stroking a cat with the other, 
neither, I don’t believe. They’re both ancient 
eg I tell ye. I’ve been iliar with ’em 
or fifty years and more. But you’re mistook 
about their being in this region. It’s only folks 
that have travelled away from Bushby that’s 
ever seen ’em.’’ 

‘“‘Why, how far is the house from here?’’ 
asked the stranger within Bushby’s gates, with 
due respect. 

“Tt’s more’n eight if you go by rail,’’ said 
Mr. Rawles, impressively ; ‘‘and across country, 
as I’ve done it time an’ again, it’s pretty near 
five, any way you can fix it. But anybody 
that’s been to Nashuy and Keene, as I have, 
doesn’t make “+ account of a trip like 
that, of course. e see, I’m what the books 
call a kind of a cosmopolitan, ma’am, the only 
one round here. You happened to strike just 
the right man.’’ 
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PHILANTHROPY — OR BUSINESS? 


A= girl called at one of the general offices 
of a life-insurance company, and asked to 
see ‘‘the man that runs the business.’? She 
was taken into an inner room and ushered into 
the presence of a dignitary sitting at a desk. 


**Well, little miss,’’ he said, ‘‘what can I do 
for you?’’ 

“*Tt?s this way, mister,’’ she answered, with 
much earnestness. ‘‘My father has got his life 
insured in your company. He’s sick, and we 
haven’t any money to pay a doctor. Don’t you 
think, if you’ve insured his life, you ought to 
furnish a doctor for him ?’’ 

‘*What is his name, my child?’’ 

She told him. 

‘*How much is he insured for?’’ 

‘Five thousand dollars. I’ve heard mama 
"_ many a time.’’ 

he man at the desk reflected a moment. 
Then he opened a big book, summoned a clerk, 
_ conversed with him for a short time in a 
whisper. 

*‘Little girl,’’ he said, turning again to her 
with a smile, ‘‘this may not be good business, 
and again it may, but there will be a doctor at 
your house inside of two hours, and I hope 
your father will db ye 5 You may go now.’’ 

With a light rt she hastened away. It 

to be told, to complete the story, that the 
physician who was sent in accordance with the 
promise was a good one, and that the sick man 
recovered. 

It was also ascertained subsequently that the 
child had procured the assistance of the life- 
insurance company of her own motion and 
without consulting anybody. 


*®* © 


ALWAYS A GENTLEMAN. 


OF morning, several years ago, a scrub- 
woman was at work on one of the upper 
floors of an office-building in a large city when 
a middle-aged man of medium height, who was 
hastening to the elevator, happened to brush 
against her in passing. He apologized politely 
and hurried on. 


When the elevator boy came up on his next 
trip, she asked him: 

‘D id ye notice that man that wint down wid 
ye a minute ago?’’ 

“*Yes,” he said. ‘‘Why?’’ 

““He ax’dently run agin me while I was 
scrubbin’ th’ flure, an’ he tuk off ’is hat an’ 
asked me pardon, th’ same as if I’d been a 
rale leddy.’’ 

‘Don’t you know who he was?” 

“No, but I know he was a gintleman.” 

“*T should say he was!’’ returned the elevator 
boy. ‘‘That was Mr. McKinley, and he hap- 





pens to be the President of the United States.’’ 
*® & 
PERFECTLY CLEAN. 


T™ kind lady pictured in the Chicago News 
said to the newsboy: 
“‘Why don’t you wash the dirt off your face, 
| little boy ?”” ; 
| And the little boy answered, ‘‘Dat ain’t dirt. 
Dat’s pie.’’ 
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ahead of him, without a landmark visible. It) ¢, 


beacon of light appeared, and he found the | 


1¢ Woman was very ill, and he could not | 











CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be C nomnglh y ee $7 one requesting it a 
Catalogue any lemy, Seminary, Military 
Sel Business lege, Art, Scientific, Music or 
N School, College or University in New 
England. Address, 








EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 








leave her until the next afternoon, during which | 
band did his best to entertain him. | 
While they were sitting before the rickety stove | Pre 
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he Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course. 


The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 
Summer School. | 
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to freeze or leak. 
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Any pressure 
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Don’t Hoard Your 
Money For Thieves 
To Steal 


When by sending to us the dollars you 
have saved they will be safe and will earn 


4% Interest. 


Our deposits amount to over $6,500,000, 
comprising over 9,000 depositors from 
all sections of the country, many of 
whom started with a small amount, and 
who now have, subject to their order, 
snug sums, to which annually our 4% 
interest is added. 

Many people believe it necessary to 
wait yntil they have accumulated hun- 
dreds of dollars before opening an ac- 
count. Do not make this mistake. Start 
an account with us to-day by sending 
$5, and add to it as often as you please. 

Booklet and a statement of our con- 
dition will prove of interest. Write for 
them to-day. 
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‘gape LE little white boat, pro- 
oh § % pelled by Jasper Snow’s 
= strongarms, shot straight 
out into the still waters of the 
bay. Aunt Maria from a smooth, green knoll 
above the rocks watched it with that sense of 
peaceful contentment which came oftenest to her 
at moments when she stood alone upon the shore. 

The old gray house behind her, endeared to 
the heart by sixty years of precious home life, 
the scanty boulder-strewn soil of the little farm, 
and the wide panorama of sky, shore and sea 
were all a part of it. 

Even the solitary occupant of the boat, who 
dropped his oar to wave her a cheery 
good-by as he rounded the point, had 
his place in Aunt Maria’s satisfaction, 
as was presently manifested in her excla- 
mation. 

‘*‘Jasper’s the best hired man we ever 
had!’’ she said aloud. ‘‘I do hope there 
won’t anything happen to him.’’ 

As the fate which had overtaken 
Jasper’s predecessors had been marriage 
and the happy settling in homes of their 
own, Aunt Maria instantly perceived the 
selfishness of her hope for him. 

‘*Well, I don’t know as it’s any sin 
to hope he’! want to stay with us,’’ she 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘I don’t believe 
David would have leaned more on little 
Thomas if he’d been spared. ’’ 

The sea was glassy with the stillness 

which comes before the turn of tide. 
Far out in the bay the shining black 
rocks of Heron’s Reef rose high in air, 
and close at hand a row of seaweed- 
covered boulders stretched between Aunt 
Maria’s path and the edge of the water. 
Even as she watched, there was a breath 
of far-off mid-ocean in her face, a ruffle 
of the shining surface, and a tiny wave 
lapped gently upon the farthest rock. 
The tide had turned. 

Aunt Maria, walking back to the 
house, found the landscape no less fair 
than the ocean view. Back from her 
home stretched rocky acres, beautiful 
now with shining bay leaves and pointed 
firs, while every fence and hedgerow 
was fragrant with wild roses. 

On the left the smooth road followed 
the curve of the shore into the woods and 
away toward Chowder Point, and on 
the right rose Pisgah Hill, the strength 
and comfort of her soul, its summit 
crowned with the square-towered old 
church which Aunt Maria’s grandfather 
had helped to build. She drew a long 
breath. 

A moment later she saw a strong gray 
horse, drawing a heavily loaded cart up 
the steep slope of Pisgah Hill. 

*‘Some of the Point folks movin’ to 
the harbor,’’ she decided. ‘‘ But I don’t 
see any call to make a poor horse climb 
that hill when there’s a good road round 
the shore.’’ 

Uncle David drove into the yard and 
alighted with considerable deliberation 
from his wagon. Aunt Maria watched 
him with some anxiety, while apparently 
engaged in weeding her tiny flower- 
bed. ‘‘Has butter fallen, David?’’ she inquired 
at last. 

‘*No, Maria,’’ was the dejected reply. 

Aunt Maria hazarded another guess. ‘‘Is 
the lobster demand in the market as good as 
ever ?’’ she asked. 

**Yes, Maria,’’ 
**just as good. ’’ 

Then Aunt Maria sat down upon the little 
porch with her knitting and patiently awaited 
Uncle David’s communication. It came at last, 
as he settled himself in the big rocker and wiped 
his heated brow. 

‘Lem Styles has rented the old church to 
Mis’ Ezry Bowers,’’ he announced. 

Aunt Maria looked puzzled. 

‘*Filura Ann Bowers?’’ she said. ‘‘She 
that was a Davis? Her mother went to school 
to me the summer I taught in the Diggles 
neighborhood. But, David, I never knew the 
Bowerses and Davises to have any use for any 
part of a church, let alone a whole one. What 
do they want of it?’’ 

Uncle David groaned. 

**They’re a-goin’ to live in it, Maria,’’ he 
declared. 

Aunt Maria sat in shocked silence for a long 
time. 

“*Filura Ann Bowers!’’ she said at last. 
“To think of her living—living and cooking 
and eating and sleeping in the old church! 
There isn’t a woman alongshore whose house- 
keeping I respect so little. David, I shall never 
call on her, and you needn’t advise me to.’’ 
“I don’t feel as if I could ever bring myself 


in the same melancholy tone, 








ASH if 





| to the point of advisin’ 
| it, Maria,’’ said Uncle 
| David, feebly. 
Nevertheless, one 
July afternoon just 
three weeks later found 
Aunt Maria walking 


























into the wide 


man of the vicinity. 


ate 


“IT CAN'T BRING MYSELF TO FIX UP AND SIT DOWN IN THE MEETING -HOUSE 


WITHOUT MY 


| briskly up the rocky road which led to Pisgah 
Church. Her best silk shaw] was draped neatly 
about her shoulders, and her Sunday bonnet was 
set at a dignified angle upon her head. 

‘Duty’? was written in every line of her 
countenance and betrayed itself in her firm 
| carriage. ‘*T will go this once,’’ she said. ‘‘ Just 
| because when the Lord laid down our duty to 
our neighbor He didn’t make any reservations 
as to them that lived in churches.’’ 

There were disabled carts, sleds, a broken 

mowing-machine and a rusty plow in the once 
green space before the church, for Ezra Bowers, 
although he kept no horse, had a mania for 
| collecting broken-down farming tools for possible 
| future needs. 
| Two very dirty little boys were playing 
| marbles on the highest of the long flight of 
| steps, and a girl of ten was despoiling the tall 
| rose-bush by the south corner. Aunt Maria 
| remembered with a pang the elaborate services 
with which the Woman’s Missionary Society 
had planted the bush long years ago. 

She rapped politely upon the church door— 
that door which had once been to her as the 
door of her own home. A small girl opened 
it and hung her head shyly when Aunt Maria 
inquired if her mother was at home. 

“Take the lady right into the parlor pew, 
Mattie!’’ called Mrs. Bowers from a distant 
|corner, where she was engaged in household 
duties. ‘‘And tell her ma’s engaged at present, 
but she’ll be in shortly.’’ 

Mattie shyly repeated the message with no 
apparent suspicion that the caller could hear 








THINGS ON.” 


grandchildren now who sometimes touched at 
Mackerel Harbor in a yacht, but the old man- 
sion had long since degenerated to a summer 
boarding-house. 

The hostess disappeared behind a curtain in 
the rear of the church, and the caller awaited 
her return with mingled emotions. To her the 
old church, scented as it was with odors from 
the Bowers boiled dinner, in place of the laven- 
der and southernwood she remembered, was 
nevertheless peopled with forms and faces long 
since passed from earth. 

The buzzing of a numerous colony of flies 
sounded in her ears like the subdued rustle of 
a gathering congregation, and it seemed as if 
the silvery head of Elder Coverly must pres- 


THE PASSING OF PISGAH CHURCH 


WB HARRIET A__ 





ently rise from behind the high pulpit desk and | 


hush all sounds to reverent silence with his 
solemn ‘‘ Let us pray.”’ 

Aunt Maria at this juncture made the discov- 
ery that the pulpit was closed in with a high 
fence of chicken wire. It could not be, she 
assured herself, as she peered anxiously for 
signs of feathered life behind the fence. Even 
Filura Bowers could not be so lost to all sense 


| of reverence as to keep hens in that sacred place ! 


Aunt Maria resolutely fixed her gaze upon 
the pews. That which had once been her own 
was piled high with boxes, bags and cooking 
utensils. Just where a meal-bag rose above the 
high rail she had first sat, a bride of seventeen. 


In that open space before the pulpit, where now | 
the Bowers cook-stove stood, little Thomas had | 


been christened fifty-seven years ago. 


| them. 





commotion in the seat before her, 
and peeping cautiously over the 
high rail, encountered the cordial 
gaze of a six-months-old baby, 
youngest of the Bowers family. Aunt Maria 
forgot to notice whether he was clean or dirty, 
as she cuddled him against the silk shaw! and 


it, and Aunt Maria | replied to his delighted greetings in his own 
found herself ushered 
pew 
once occupied by Colo- 
nel Allen, the one rich 


language. 

Her attitude was far less dignified and re- 
proachful than she had intended when her 
hostess at last emerged from behind the cambric 
curtain and appeared at the pew door. Mrs. 


There were Allen | Bowers wore both cape and bonnet, and was 


hurriedly drawing on a pair of worn kid 


gloves. 

‘‘Were you going out, Filura?’’ in- 
quired Aunt Maria. ‘‘Don’t let me 
keep you in.’”’ 

Mrs. Bowers shook her head. ‘‘Ezry 


says it’s foolish in me,’’ she explained. 
**But I tell him men-folks can’t under- 
stand about the different shades of a 
woman’s feelings. I have to put up 
with feeling queer and out of place 
when I’m round about my work, but I 
can’t bring myself to fix up and sit down 
in the meeting-house without my things 
on. It doesn’t seem respectful or proper, 
and that’s just all there is to it.’’ 

When the weather was exhausted, the 
baby upon her lap seemed to Aunt Maria 
the most hopeful subject for conversa- 
tion, and she made interested inquiries 
as to his age and teeth. 

**We’re looking for him to be the most 
promising of the eight,’’ declared Mrs. 
Bowers. ‘‘Surroundings and atmosphere 
count high in bringing up children, I 
think, and inside these four walls he’s 
got advantages way and above the other 
seven.’’ 

“I believe you’re right, 
declared Aunt Maria, feelingly. 

‘*Yes, surroundings and atmosphere 
count,’’ reiterated Mrs. Bowers. ‘“‘I 
used to be pretty easy in bringing up 
children, and I will admit mine were 
full of human nature. The boys swore 
some, and they all quarreled unaccount- 
ably, considering their pa and I never 
had a word in our lives. Well, when 
we moved in here I put my foot right 
down. Said I, ‘Swearing and quarreling 
are two things I will not have beneath 
this roof. The first one of you seven 
that forgets that goes out and stays in 
the horse-sheds till he or she promises 
better.’ And I held firm, rain or shine. 
You wouldn’t know them for the same 
family now, they’ ve grown that proper 
and polite.’’ 

Aunt Maria’s eyes wandered back to 
the pulpit. ‘‘Do you keep hens?’’ she 
inquired. 

‘*We used to,’’ returned her hostess. 
‘*We had a dozen when we moved in 
here, but I wanted the wire to put round 
the pulpit, so we killed and ate ’em. 
Meat was high, and what with moving 
and all, Ezra hasn’t done much fishing 
this spring. You see, I couldn’t keep 
the children out of there, and, said I, 
‘The children shall not be allowed to play in 
the pulpit if we never see another egg.’ ’’ 

**Mine are laying splendidly. I’d be glad to 
give you a dozen now and then, if you’ll send 
the children down,’’ said Aunt Maria. 

Mrs. Bowers thanked her, and continued, 
**You see, I’m one that’s sensitive to the fitness 
of things. Now here’s this parlor. I couldn’t 
use this pew for anything less, remembering 
how elegant the Allens always were and how 
they dressed. Then there’s my pantry. | 
guess perhaps you noticed I’d set that up in 
your pew, and I want to explain it wasn’t with 
any intention of putting you down below the 
Allens, but just because you were such a good 
cook, I never had such good luck with my 
cooking as I’ve had since we moved in here. 

**Just the same with our bedrooms. Ezra’s 
always been a light sleeper till I made him up 
a bed in old Colonel Lundy’s pew. You 
remember how he used to drop off before the 
sermon and sleep straight through to the last 
hymn? Well, Ezra’d pass for one of the seven 
sleepers now. Then I do all my sewing in 
Susan and Nancy Lovell’s pew, that used to 
dressmake so stylish, and I’ve made some real 
tasteful things. Alta Belle, bring down your 
new muslin for Mrs. Pease to see.’’ 

Alta Belle, a pretty girl of eighteen, came 
down the high steps which led to the singers’ 
seats with an armful of muslin. 

‘*We fixed up the choir seats for Alta,’’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Bowers, softly, as the girl left 
**She’s got a pretty voice to sing, and 


Filura,’’ 


” 


At this moment the caller became aware of a | we calculated we could give her an atmosphere 
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for it, if we couldn’ t afford lessons.’’ Her voice 
dropped to a confidential whisper. ‘‘She’s fixed 
it up for a kind of reception-room to take her 
company into. Maybe you know that Alta 
has steady company since we moved up here. 
I s’pose there’s been more courting carried on 
in those seats than in any other place of the 
same size in the county.’’ 

Across Aunt Maria’s mental vision there flit- 
ted memories of long past summer Sabbaths 
when she had oceupied a prominent seat among 
the trebles in Alta’s reception-room. | ‘‘I see 
just what you mean, Filura,’’ she said, with | 
sympathy. 

On her way out she paused a moment at the 
foot of the steps which led to the singers’ seats. 

‘*You must come down and get some sweet 
peas to make your room pretty, Alta,’’ Aunt 
Maria said, cordially. 

‘‘Filura Bowers means ‘well, and that’s a | 
comfort,’’ she assured herself. ‘‘It’s going to 
be the making of those children, and I begin to | 
see the Lord had a purpose in permitting a 
place which had been His sanctuary to come 
to such uses.’’ | 

‘‘David,’’ she said at the supper-table, with 
impersonal interest in the affairs of young 
hearts, ‘‘have you any notion who Alta Bowers 
is keeping company with ?’’ 

Uncle David, it appeared, was quite ignorant, | 
and Jasper, who might have enlightened them, 
hastily excused himself with a plea of fish to 
be cleaned, thus missing Aunt Maria’s pertinent 
comments upon the situation. 

‘*Tt’s ten thousand pities to give a girl a pretty 

face and a character of mingled Davis and 
* Bowers,”’ she declared. ‘‘Alta’s a pretty girl, 
and I hope she’li be happy, but I must say I’m 
glad it isn’t any boy I’m interested in.’’ 

It was some weeks later that Aunt Maria, 
finding a withered white rose in Jasper’s bureau 
drawer, had her first suspicion of the truth, 
and evidence following confirmed her fears. It 
was Jasper—the adopted son of the house,— 
the boy whom they had taken in childhood and 
cared for as their very own-—- who nightly 
climbed the long slope of Pisgah Hill to the 
dangerous atmosphere of the old singers’ seats ! 

Argument was useless, although Uncle David 
and Aunt Maria labored with Jasper singly 
and in unison. He was only a poorhouse boy 
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N the troop-ship, en route from Manila 
@ for the Chinese service, ‘‘to relieve the 


== legation at Peking,’’ Sammy Burlage’s 
fame assumed dimensions. 

He played ‘‘taps’’ on a still, starry night in 
the Yellow Sea. There was a sob of home- 
sickness in his own throat, and perhaps he put 
something of it into the last lingering notes. 
At all events, the five cavalry squadrons were 
in gloom when he finished, and Brigadier 
Hendrie, the commander, sent for the little 
bugler. 

“Look here, young man,’’ the old cavalry 
chief demanded, ‘‘ what do you mean by making 
us all want to go home? I'll take you for my 
orderly, to keep you out of mischief.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir!’’ said Sammy, and he was 
attached to headquarters from that night. 

This is an honor which usually falls to one 
of the senior trumpeters, but old rules drop 
away when troops are out on active service. 
And the young soldier found himself strangely 
fond of the gruff, kindly old warrior before he 
had been a week on Chinese soil. 

Days of heavy riding followed, but the 
crowning misery had nothing to do with fatigue. 
To Sam, and innumerable others of the Ameri- 


can foree, the bitterness lay in the lack of | ‘‘ 


letters. The cavalry had left Manila on the 
eve of the arrival of a mail-steamer, and the 
precious news from home had not yet been for- 
warded. Sam was barely twenty. He had 
been away a year—and it was the first time | 





out of his native state. Some who read | 
may know the agony of waiting which he 
endured. 


Six weeks in China, and the walled city of 
Tienshan less than a mile ahead! Night was 
settling down, and with it came a chill wind 
across the rice-fields, and a fine, drizzling rain. 
There was much grumbling from the American 
lines, for the rain put out the supper fires. 
Many who had started to relieve Peking were | 
back in the coast hospitals now, for the hard 
and constant service and the cold nights of 
China had been rough on the men, so long 
used to torrid Luzon. Just ahead of the 
Americans was a regiment of Japanese. Be- 
hind, and on each side, were bivouacked the 
English, Germans and Russians. General 
Hendrie, with Trumpeter Sam riding at his 
heels, had reached the extreme rear of the 
cavalry line when a pack-train rode in from 
Taku. 

‘*Mail for Hendrie’s brigade,’’ the ‘‘boss’’ 
packer announced. 

The nearest troopers heard the word, and it 
was repeated like a battle-cry down the line. | 
The men sprang to their feet, and an American 
cheer rent the air. Weariness, hunger were 
forgotten. Letters! Letters! The magic word | 
of all campaigning ! 

An hour later, with six envelopes in his | 
hand, the trumpeter lighted a candle-stub in | 
his little pup-tent behind headquarters, and | 
sat down with his treasures. He hardly dared 
to breathe. 
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himself, Jasper reminded them, when con- 
fronted with the long line of family failings to 
which Alta was rightful heiress. 

‘‘IT will never set foot inside that church 


jagain, David,’’ Aunt Maria declared, firmly, | 


while Jasper, conscious of the disapproval at | 
home, went oftener than ever to Pisgah Hill. | 
But Aunt Maria’s resolution weakened again. 


gency. Day after day Aunt Maria toiled up| 
the long hill with household remedies, and at 
the last helped tearfully to arrange a tiny casket 
in the very spot where little Thomas’s once 


| had stood. 


‘‘I’ve come to see that it’s no sort of use to 


| go contrary to the Lord’s plans,’’ Aunt Maria 


confessed to Uncle David. ‘‘I suppose it’s been 
foreordained through all the ages that I should 
neighbor with the Bowerses. But you mark 
my words, David! I never will give my consent 
for Jasper, whom we brought up as our very 
own, to marry into that family, foreordination 
or no foreordination. ’’ 

It was a gray November day when Uncle 
David and Jasper set out in the Maria for a 
delayed trip to the outer islands. The sky 


sight round the reef of black, jagged rocks, and 
she shivered in the chilling wind as she went 
back to her cozy kitchen and a braided rug she 
had but just begun. 

So interested did she become in putting round 
it first a green braid, then a red, then a black 
one, that time flew by unheeded, until she was 
roused to feel the old house shaken by the rising 
wind and hear the waves beating angrily upon 
the rocks outside. Darkness shut down early 
over sea and land, and Aunt Maria hurried 
about making all secure in house and barn. 
Then she set lamps in every window, striving 
to light the deepening gloom to seaward. 

‘*They may serve to light some wayfarer in, 
though David will never be reckless enough to 
set out for home to-night,’’ she assured herself, 
as a fresh burst of wind rattled the windows. 
Yet a numbing fear seemed to chill her heart 
as she stood in the doorway and tried to gaze 
out over the black, surging waters. 


Aunt Maria wandered restlessly from window 
to window, or nervously turned her lampwicks 
a little higher, until past nine o’clock. Then, 
unable to bear the loneliness of indoors longer, 
she donned cloak and hood and went out to, 
pace anxiously up and down the shore. 

‘*How foolish Iam!’’ she declared. ‘*There’s 


| David out there on Outer Gull Island fast asleep 
For the Bowers baby fell sick, and Filura by this time in Mary Locke’s best feather bed, 
Bowers was helpless to cope with the emer- | and Jasper no doubt sitting up among the young 








There was no thought of supper or bed. 
& 





happened Was mother 
well? And little sister?_ 
How were the other boys 
at home? Home — that 
was the word! He found 
the envelope bearing the 
date — six weeks 
before — ne 
A strange bugle - call 
sounded from the head- 
quarters of the, British 
commander. Sammy 
sprang up with a cry of 
anguish. He had not even 
torn open the envelope, 
and he was called back to 
cold, damp, windy China 
—with war at hand and 
work to do. He stood at 
attention at the flap of the 
general’s tent. 
‘*Sir,’’ he announced, 
commanders’ call has 
just sounded from the 
British headquarters.’’ 
Hendrie was already 
upon his feet, tucking his 
personal letters into his 


DRAWN BY 
GRISWOLD TYNG. 


“ CHARGE!” 





SAMMY, ON HIS KNEES, PLAYED 
WITH ALL HIS MIGHT. 


blouse. The huge pile of official correspondence | 


was as yet unopened. His horse was brought, 
and Sammy rode behind him to the British 
camp, with his trumpet and his unopened let- 
ters. 

Great words were spoken there. Hendrie 
and his orderly rode back on a gallop, and 
commanded an advance. Tienshan was to be 


The great column straggled forward in the 
darkness. Ahead, the Japanese kept up a 
terrific pace of walking. A shell screamed over 
the command. Rockets rose from the black 
ribbon of wall ahead, and sounds were in the 
air that made men dodge. The English artil- 
lery was thundering forward—tons of steel and 
brass, gallantly engineered. Sammy held his 
horse’s head to the tail of the general’s bay—it 
seemed for ages. This was a night of tragedy 
and history-making. 
from home! 

The masonry loomed nen 
and a deadly fire shook in a red mist upon the | 
summit. 

The Japanese and American infantry were | 
jammed at the base of the wall. 
commanders and their staffs had retained their | 
mounts. 

Hendrie roared orders, and Trumpeter Sam, 
ever a shadow at his heels, interpreted the 
| commands on his bugle, so that all could hear 
above the roar of the battle. 





When it was over—letters | 


Only the | 


In the reek of powder and the garish light of | 


folks and getting a view of young women that 
enjoy the blessings of good blood and a proper 
bringing up. But I can’t help worrying to 
save my life.’’ 

She started suddenly as a glow of red light 
flashed over the tumbling waters, bringing out 
the sharp black edges of the far-off reef from 
a mass of foam. Aunt Maria turned to look 
shoreward, where the whole landscape was 
flooded with that same crimson light. 

The old church on Pisgah Hill was wrapped 
in flames, which streamed skyward from its 
front and completely enveloped the tower! 

Aunt Maria hurried up the Jong hill with | 
fear in her heart. The Bowers family kept | 
early hours, she knew, and the whole front of | 


| the church was burning. What if they had | 
|and sea were the color of steel as Aunt Maria | 
| stood upon the shore and watched them out of 


failed to waken in time? Her nearest neighbors | 
seemed suddenly to assume a new importance 
in Aunt Maria’s thought. 

*‘T never realized it!’’ she lamented, as she 
toiled breathlessly up the hill. ‘‘I, who believe 
from my heart in the regenerating power of 
the Lord, never seemed to believe Him capa- 
ble of making a good wife for Jasper and a 
daughter for David and me out of Bowers 
and Davis blood. Alta’s a sweet, pretty girl, 
and bless their young hearts, and Lord grant 
they’re spared from separation by fire or sea 
to-night !’’ 

The Bowers family, all unharmed, were 
standing in a little huddled group, watching 
the destruction of their home and furniture. 
The fire, Aunt Maria learned, had caught from 
a lamp which Alta, knowing of Jasper’s jour- 
ney, had set upon the narrow window -sill 
behind the singers’ seats. 

A heavy gust of wind had thrown it to the 
floor, and the dry timbers of the old church 
had proved an unresisting prey. 

‘‘Never you mind,’’ consoled Aunt Maria, 


& 





ladders to the wall. Hen- 

drie, his staff and orderly, 
“turned over their horses 

to the men. 

_t* Make way for the 
neral on the ladders !’’ 
adjutant roared. 

a ‘The Japanese had al- 

“~ ready reached the top, 
“and the Chinese were 

falling back. Black, still 
figures dropped from 
above, the first fruits of 
the battle—Japanese, 
who made no sound in 
wound or death. Hendrie 
was panting up the slen- 
der scaling-sticks, while 
Sam fought to hold his 
place at the general’s 
heels. The letters were 
warm against his breast. 
He was not afraid. This 
was only a bigger fight 
than a score of others that 
he had ridden into and 
through. 

When it was done he 
would hear from home. He groped for Hen- 
drie’s spurred heel. 

Over the coping they crawled. The top of 
the wall was as broad as a city pavement. 
The Chinese fired from within the town and 
from each side as they retreated along the wall. 
The Japanese leaders started to the left, the 
Americans, under Hendrie, to the right, each 
column being fed from the swarming ladders. 
The city below seemed seething with demons 
and fires. 

Sammy, still in his place, saw the Chinese 
kneel to aim. Many were pointing their guns 
at the figure of the general. The boy was 
swung about by a hot, horrid blow upon the 
shoulder. There was a buzzing in his ears 
and his legs melted beneath him. 


But the voice of Hendrie rang clearly upon | 
| his understanding : 


“The Russians have made the West Gate! 
| Come on, my men! The Germans are pour- 


Living forms | ing — 


ne on his knees, played ‘‘Charge!’’ 
with all his might. 

Suddenly a soldier cried: 

‘*Hendrie is down! It’s taps for the general !’’ 

Then the staff and soldiers swarming round 
the leader heard the first notes of the sweetest 
call the army knows. 


trumpeter in China’’ was dazed, and his giant 
had fallen. é 
Hours afterward the wounded officers and 


A thousand things might have | belching guns the engineer corps affixed their | men were lying together in a temporary hospital 


It was not a time for | 
taps, with the battle still raging, but ‘‘the best | 











with an arm round the conscience-stricken girl. 
‘You and Jasper are going to live with me 
and David, anyway, and as for the others, 
there’ll be a way provided; there always is. 
Now I want you all to come right home with 
me and stay to-night.’’ 

| Other neighbors from near and far had gath- 
ered by this time, but no help for the old 
church was possible. They watched it until 
the charred remnants of the square tower 
erashed downward through the burning roof 
and the walls fell inward. Then the little 
procession moved down the hill through a 
tumult of wind and sleet. 

‘*There’s plenty of beds, and we’ll fix up 
some good hot drink,’’ Aunt Maria assured her 
guests, talking briskly to keep down the anxious 
fear which would rise when her eyes turned 
seaward. 

The kitchen door, blown by the gale, stood 
hospitably open; and as Aunt Maria turned to 
| Close it, after ushering the little party across 
| the threshold, she gave a cry of glad surprise. 
|In the light which still streamed from her 
parlor windows the dismantled mast of the 
Maria rose and fell upon the waves, close at 
| her own wharf; and two figures drenched with 
| salt spray were climbing the steep bank. 

An hour later, when the whole company had 
been warmed and fed and the youngest children 
tucked in bed, Aunt Maria turned to Uncle 
David with a little catch in her voice. 

“The dear old church is gone, David,’’ she 
said. ‘‘The church we loved for so many 
| years. ’” 

‘*?T'was God’s providence to us, Maria,’’ 
replied Uncle David, solemnly. ‘‘Unless you 
set more by its four walls than you do by your 
husband and son—for son Jasper is to us in all 
but name. Without the light of that fire the 
Maria would have gone down before now on 
the point outside the reef.’’ 

Back in a shadowy corner of the warm room 
Jasper’s muscular hand closed over Alta’s. 
“It’s true, dear,’’ he whispered. ‘‘You saved 
us when you set that light.’’ 
| Alta shook her head. ‘‘Not I,’’ she said, 
| softly. ‘‘’Twas God’s providence, as Uncle 
David said. But I shall be a better woman all 
my life because He let it be my hand that set 
the light.’’ 
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in the Chinese city. Sammy opened his eyes 
and sniffed the odor of drugs. He could only 
move one hand, but with that he felt that 
his letters were gone, his blue shirt removed 
entirely. Tears came into his eyes. He called 
out his great trouble. His words sounded far 
off and strange. 

‘‘Get Trumpeter Burlage’s letters for him !’’ 
said a voice at the right. 

“I'll see to it, sir,’? answered a Red Cross 
man. ‘‘His clothing had to be cut off, and 
they were in that probably.’’ 

‘**General Hendrie—taps !’? mumbled Sammy. 

“Not yet, little man,’’ the voice at the 
right interrupted. ‘‘There’s lots of fighting to 
be done before we take Peking—and lots of 
letters toread—”? 

Somebody had the audacity to order the 
general to cease speaking. Sammy dozed off 
again, putting his trust in his chieftain. In 
full daylight he awoke once more, thinking 
that he was at sea; but the nurse told him he 
was in a river steamer, being carried down to 
the port. He asked for his letters and General 
Hendrie, but the nurse ordered him to go to 
sleep, and, he obeyed. 

Sometimes in darkness, sometimes in day- 
light, he made known his desires, but no one 
seemed to understand. Trumpeter Sam had 
not lost faith, but he was weak, and the tears 
would come. 

Days passed dreamily. He was moved from 
place to place, and often got a whiff of the sea. 
He felt stronger now, and the pain in his 
shoulder bothered him less. One morning it 
occurred to him that they were taking him 
back on the hospital ship to Manila—without 
his letters! 

He was about to raise his voice in protest 
when two men came, and lifted his cot up a 
companionway. Truly enough, he was at sea. 
Sammy demanded his letters and General Hen- 
drie. The men laughed. 

‘*Bring him in here!’’ called a well-known 
voice, 

The cot was lifted into a large cabin, and 
the white, wasted face of the general smiled at 
the boy from a berth. 

**T didn’t mean to keep you waiting so long, 
young man, but I’ve been delirious, they tell 
| me. Your letters were put in my hands in 
| that hospital at Tienshan, and we managed to 
| get separated somehow. ’’ 

Mother and little sister were well. . . . His 
big aster-bed was in full blossom. ... / All 
loved him and prayed for his safety. ... . 

Sammy looked up at last, squeezing the tears 
of happiness out from between his eyelids. 
The general was watching him delightedly. 

*‘T thank you, sir, and I’m very glad that 
you are better,’’ Sammy gulped. ‘‘I suppose 
we’re going back to Manila ?’’ 

‘*Manila!’’ exclaimed the general. ‘‘We’re 
a blessed week on the way home! I couldn’t 
go on furlough without an orderly. Read on, 
|son. It does me good to watch you. After 





that we’ll climb Tienshan wall all over again.’’ 
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Gas ENTURIES ago, 
&, as high-school boys 
Sand girls learn 
when they study physics, 
men knew that water when 
changed by heat into steam would produce 
motion. A hundred years and more before 
Christ, Hero of Alexandria invented the eolipile, 
precursor of the modern steam-engine. The 
prows of the Roman triremes were sometimes | 


sheathed with iron. These two, steam and | merchandise on the Missis- 
iron, which had so long been known to man- | sippi, Missouri and other great 


kind, make up the modern steamer, yet suc- 
cessful steam navigation is just at the end of its 
first century. 


adapt to his own plans the results of experi- 
menters who had preceded him by a few years, 
and above all to his persuasiveness in convincing 
men of influence of the ultimate success of his 


project, is due the beginning of commercial | 


steamboating. 

John Fitch in 1786 built a steamboat on the 
Delaware, and a few years later he built a 
larger one, which ran for a few weeks from 
Philadelphia to Bordentown; but he could not 


get sufficient financial backing, and wrote piti- | 


fully in his diary, ‘‘The day will come when 


some more powerful man will get fame and | 
| on the west bank of the Hudson, attracted 
| by the appearance of a strange, dark-looking 
| eraft, which was slowly making its way up 


riches from my invention. ’’ 

James Rumsey of Maryland in 1784 showed 
General Washington, at Mount Vernon, a model 
he had designed, and in 1787 made a short trial 
trip with a little steamboat on the Potomac. The 
Rumsey Society, with Benjamin Franklin as a 
member, was formed to promote this invention, 
and Rumsey went abroad to obtain European 
patents, but died after one short successful trial 
trip on the Thames. 

Col. John Stevens, while driving on the banks 
of the Delaware, saw Fitch’s little steamboat 
making uncertain headway up the river, and 
thenceforward turned his great abilities as an 
engineer, greater perhaps than those of any other 
American of his time, toward the development 
of steam navigation. The foundation of our 
first patent law in 1790 was Stevens’s petition 
to Congress for the protection of American 
inventors. 


How the “Clermont” Was Built. 


b 3) 1800 by those who have been named 
Seer and others, awakened the legislatures 
of the states, newly organized and joined in 
the Union, to the importance of steam naviga- 
tion. 

In several instances they granted patents, 


os experiments, made before the year 
/ 


re ones 
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|ment has been some induce- 

Robert Fulton was not the inventor of the | ment to me, yet I feel infinitely 
steamboat. But to his persistence, ability to| more pleasure in reflecting on the immense as it is with the latest. 
jadvantage my country will derive from the 
| invention. ’’ 
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CENTENARY OF THE “CLERMONT” 


SUPPLEMENTING THE AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 


Eugene Tyler Chamberlain _) 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONED OF NAVIGATION 


| proved. . . . It will give quick 
| and cheap conveyance to the 


rivers, . . . and although the 
prospect of personal emolu- 





The personal emolument took the form of the 


| grant by the state to Livingston and Fulton of 


the exclusive privilege of steam navigation on 
the Hudson for five years for each steamer 
they built, not in all to exceed thirty years. 
An eye-witness of the first voyage of the Cler- 
mont is credited in the ‘‘Old South Leaflets’’ 





FULTON’S FIRST EXPERIMENT WITH 
PADDLE-WHEELS, 1779. 


mechanics. 
powerful agency for binding 
together and upbuilding the 
parts of a great nation. 

As chance or fate would 
have it, the name of Roosevelt 
is closely joined with that first 
great expansion of our country 
Nicholas J. Roosevelt, 
a brother of the President’s great-grandfather, 
was the first to build and sail a steamboat on 
the Mississippi River. He had shared in some 
of the earlier experiments, and soon after the 
success of the Clermont was proved, started 
for the Ohio to be prompt in turning the new 
invention to the ‘‘winning of the West.’’ 

In June, 1809, he set out from Pittsburg, 
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is to be made the occasion 
for a great celebration in 
New York. A few years 
hence the centenary of the 
first trip of the New 
Orleans should not be forgotten in any of the 
cities from Pittsburg, St. Paul and Omaha to 
New Orleans. 

After the New Orleans came the -£tna, 
Vesuvius, and other steamers bearing fiery o1 
fanciful names, until the Secretary of the 
Treasury was able to tell Congress that in 1834 
there were computed to be two hundred and 
thirty-four steamboats on the Mississippi River, 
and a German baron wrote home a few years 
later : 

“‘A European who is accustomed to our 
short travels by steamboats can only by being 
an eye-witness conceive the magnitude of the 
system of steam navigation in the United States. 
There are daily about four or five steamboats 
starting from New Orleans to Pittsburg, a dis- 
tance two-thirds of tlfat from England to New 
York across the Atlantic.’’ 

Thus in less thar the years allotted to a 
generation the steamboat 





with the following description of it: ‘‘It 
was in the early autumn of the year 1807 
that a knot of villagers was gathered on 
a high bluff just opposite Poughkeepsie, 


the river. Some imagined it to be a sea- 
monster, while others did not hesitate to 
express their belief that it was a sign of 
the approaching judgment. What seemed 
strange in the vessel was the substitution of 
lofty and straight smoke-pipes rising from 
the deck, instead of the gracefully tapered 





masts that commonly stood on the vessels 
navigating the stream, and in place of the 
spars and rigging, the curious play of 
the working beam and pistons, and the slow 
turning and splashing of the huge and naked 
paddle-wheels met the astonished gaze. The 
dense clouds of smoke, as they rose, wave upon 
wave, added still more to the wonderment of 
the rustics. . . . The fishermen became terrified 
and rowed homeward, and they saw noth- 
ing but destruction devastating their fishing- 
grounds.”’ 

The words serve better to illustrate the stand- 
ard of popular understanding of scientific attain- 
ment a hundred years ago than as an accurate 
account of the notable event itself. Such un- 
derstanding was not very much in advance of 


| that of a hundred years before Fulton, when 
| the fishermen of the Weser and the Fulda 
|attacked Denis Papin’s crude steam paddle- 


and in others the exclusive right of river steam | boat, tore loose its machinery and smashed it 


navigation to inventors: who could actually 
comply with varying requirements. 
Robert R. Livingston, Chancellor of the State 


olies in 1798. 
Colonel Stevens, and his manor-house on the 
Hudson, ‘‘Clermont,’’ gave its name 
to Fulton’s first steamer. This com- 


He had married the sister of | 


to atoms. 


Nowadays even simple-minded folk would 
regard only with curiosity and speculation as 


edge of and belief in the marvels of invention. 


| steam 
of New York, obtained one of these monop-| to its commercial value a train of dirigible | 
aeroplanes—so broad has become popular knowl- | 
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brought together the East 
and West and South, and 
fulfilled the hopes of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Fifty years after Roose- 
velt’s voyage the North 
and South were engaged 
in a desperate conflict. 
The issue of the struggle 
turned on two points, the 
possession of Richmond 
and the mastery of the 
Mississippi. In gaining 
the latter end the North 
employed six hundred and 
twenty-two steamers on 
the great river and its trib- 





JOHN FITCH'S BOAT 


Pennsylvania, on a flatboat of his own con- 
struction, accompanied by his bride and a small 
crew, to learn for himself whether a steamboat 
could navigate the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans. 

He studied the turns and currents of the 
river, its shoals and landing-places, and even, 
in his supreme confidence in the soundness of 
his judgment, bought coal to be stored along 
the river-banks as fuel for a steamer at a time 
when there were still scoffers at the Clermont 
on the Hudson, and the bateaux carried the 
commerce of the Mississippi. 

The trip took fully six months. Hastening 
back by sea from New Orleans to New York, 


Roosevelt convinced Fulton that the sixteen | 
| thousand miles of navigable waters of the 


Mississippi and its tributaries were open to 
navigation. He assured Livingston 
that steam navigation would hold and develop 
the new empire won by his diplomacy. The 
first Mississippi River steamboat was built at 
Pittsburg in 1811 at a 
cost of thirty-eight 





bination of three powerful names— 
Fulton, Livingston, Stevens—early in 
the last century ended the experi- 
mental period of steamboating, partly 
on the Hudson, and partly on the 
Thames and Seine, and brings us to 
the first voyage of Fulton’s Clermont, 
a voyage from which date the closer 
relations and better friendship of the 
nations of the world. 

The hull of the Clermont—its offi- 
cial name was the ‘‘ North River Steam 
Boat of ‘Clermont’ ’’—was built at 
New York by Charles Brown during 
the winter of 1806-7 under the direc- 
tion of Fulton, according to plans 
which he had gone over with Living- 
ston, who was then our minister at Paris, after 
successful experiments on the Seine. 


feet depth of hold. 


Birmingham, England, was twenty-four inches 
in cylinder diameter and had four feet stroke of 
piston, with a boiler occupying about one-sixth 
of the vessel’s length. 

When the Clermont was ready to begin her 
first trip, on the morning of Monday, August 17, 
1807, Fulton says: 


““There were not perhaps thirty persons in | 


New York City who believed that the boat 
would ever move one mile an hour or be 
of the least utility.’’ 

The American Citizen the same morning 
announced the sailing of the boat with the 
guarded comment: 
progress of two miles against the current of the 


Mississippi, and, if so, it will certainly be a | 


very valuable acquisition to the commerce of 
the Western States.’’ 

In twenty-four hours the voyage to Chancellor 
Livingston’s home, a distance of one hundred 


day’s run of forty miles to Albany was made 
in eight hours. 
dred and fifty miles on the return from Albany 
to New York was thirty hours, or five miles 
an hour. 

Fulton wrote enthusiastically, ‘‘The power 
of propelling boats by steam is now fully 





| by his purse and by his political 

The steamboat was one hundred and thirty- | influence, was much greater than 
three feet long, eighteen feet beam, and seven | 
The engine, designed in | 
ignorance of its purpose, by Watt, and built at | deserving genius or ability. 


“It is said it will make a | 





The running time for one hun- | 





(FROM A DRAWING BY J. 


THE “CLERMONT” 


Livingston’s help to Fulton, both 


the aid which the rich and power- 
ful often extend in this country to 


As minister to France, Living- 
ston had been one of President 
Jefferson’s most trusted agents in 
carrying through his policy for the 
purchase from France of Louisiana 
and the vast stretch of territory 
extending north to include what now forms the 
States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, watered by the Mississippi and 
the Missouri. Froman Atlantic seaboard fringe 
of states, that purchase changed our country 
almost into a continent. But how was this 
territory to be brought within the reach of the 
people of the original Union? How were its 
scattered settlers to trade with one another and 
with the world at large? 


Roosevelt the Pioneer. 


ULTON’S Clermont solved, in the 
and ten miles, was completed, and the next | minds of the statesmen of his time, 


==——— these problems. To these statesmen, 
a vessel which could stem the current of the 
Mississippi and bring into regular communica- 
tion New Orleans at its mouth with the settle- 
ments near its headwaters, and along the 
Missouri to the west and the Ohio to the 
east, was more than a valuable invention in 
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| Mississippi. 
|all advance, 


thousand dollars under 
Roosevelt’s directions, 
according to Fulton’s 
plans, with capital sup- 
plied by Livingston and 
his associates. She 
was called the New 
Orleans, and was one 
hundred and sixteen 
feet long, twenty feet 


THE MACHINERY OF THE “ 


beam and about seven feet depth of hold, with 
acabin for men, and a small cabin aft for 
women, comfortably furnished with four berths. 
Of course she had masts and sails, for it is only 
within the recollection of those not yet voters 
that these reminders of the last century were 
abandoned on the transatlantic greyhounds. 
Late in September Roosevelt and his wife 
started on the first steamboat voyage on the 
Low water at Louisville checked 
and for long weeks the New 
Orleans awaited at Cincinnati and Louisville 
the coming of rain and the rise of the river. 
Near the end of November Roosevelt resumed 
the voyage with the keel of the New Orleans 
only five inches clear of the bed of the river. 
He arrived at New Orleans early in January, 
1812—after a voyage of about two thousand 
miles, consuming about one hundred days. 
Coal is now carried over the same route for 
twenty-five cents a ton. The centenary of the 
first trip of Fulton’s Clermont on the Hudson 
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CLERMONT.” 





utaries. The luxurious 
passenger and pleasure 
steamers became gunboats, ‘‘tin-clads,’’ ‘‘cot- 
ton-clads,’’ and all types of navigable fighting 
machines. The steamboat on the Mississippi 
thus played its part in preserving the Union, as 
it had done in developing it. It wasa great part, 
and it may be too soon to say that it is ended. 

Fifteen years ago thirty million tons of freight 
and eleven million passengers were carried on 
our great river and its branches, but since that 
time railroads from North to South along the 
Mississippi Valley have begun to take the river 
steamer’s place, and the figures of the new 
census will doubtless be smaller. 


1786 


The Romance of Steamboating. 


TATISTICS, however, do not tell the 

story of Mississippi River steamboating. 
=—— From the beginning it has been a 
romance, with courage and recklessness, high 
patriotism and human frailty: blended as in 
the much longer story of the sea itself. 

The principal river systems of the world, 
taken together, are about one hundred thousand 
miles in length. A hundred years ago the 
waters of some of these great rivers, like the 
Yukon, the Amazon, the Congo, the Murray, 
the Yangtze and the Amur, bore only the crude 
craft, shaped by the savage and semicivilized 
races that dwelt along their banks, and hardly 
more than their names—and not all of these 
were known to men of Fulton’s time. 

On the shorter rivers of Europe, like the Seine, 
the Thames and the Clyde, where experiments 
in steam navigation had been 
made before the 
trip, the steamboat soon estab- 
lished itself. The first com- 
mercial steamboat on the 
Thames, the Margery, began 
to run in 1814, Yet these 
rivers have relatively little to 
teach us of the development 
of river navigation. 

The most interesting vessels 
on the Seine to-day are the 
little or river 
omnibuses, which every few 
moments stop at the monu- 
mental bridges of Paris, and 
like the large ferry-boats of 
New York, are a necessary 
part of metropolitan passenger 
traffic. The Thames below the Tower of 
London has been so improved that transoceanic 
steamships make their landings at the London 
docks, but the river steamboat, as we know it, 
has no part in England’s greatness, 

We must go back to the scene of Fulton’s 
triumph, the Hudson, to follow most readily 
the development of river steamboating. Hardly 
ten years after the Clermont Fulton closed his 
areer with the Chancellor Living ton, 
hundred and fifty-four feet long, and of seven 
miles’ speed an hour. In the meantime the 
Clermont, in 1815, had been broken up as 
antiquated, and John Stevens, with his re- 
markable son, Robert Livingston Stevens, lad 
built a fleet of steamboats on the Delaware—the 
American Clyde. In 1827 their Philadelphia 
more than doubled Fulton’s highest speed. 

The younger Stevens first used anthracite 
coal as steamboat fuel, and, on the lapse of the 
Livingston-Fulton monopoly, built some of the 
best Hudson River steamboats, Then Ericsson, 


Clermont’s 


“mouches,” 


one 
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who later, through his Monitor, gave the | on that score has been disputed. The one large 
North the mastery of the sea in the Civil War, | fact in scientific and political history to be borne 
and thereby made obsolete England’s navy | in mind by all is that steam navigation, with 
and changed all naval architecture, turned to | all its benefits, became a real part of the daily | 
use and patented in 1836 the elder Stevens’s | 
idea of the screw propeller. 
But as the propeller requires depth of water, | (7 
its importance has been on the sea, not on rivers. | 
In ample time to take part in the celebration | 
of the Clermont centenary, the Hendrick Hud- | 
son, the highest type of river steamboat in the | 
world yet devised, has gone into commission. | 
Her depth of hold, fourteen feet, is not strikingly 
greater than the Clermont’s, for river steamers 
necessarily are of very moderate draft. Her 
length, four hundred feet, is hardly more than 
half that of some of the great transatlantic 
liners. But this steamboat has been built to carry 
five thousand passengers on each trip, sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries which the best of 
our hotels afford, while passing the picturesque 





CHAPTER EIGHT. 


ACK now began to get the measure of | 
his folly. ‘Those who had gone by 
way of Seattle and the Skagway boats 
were already in the gold country, while he was 

but half-way with only three weak and lame 
horses and a depleted purse. He had gained 

enormously in manliness and knowledge and 
courage, but he was not prepared to go on, and 
he lacked the courage to turn back. 

There were a number of men setting forth on 
the Teslin trail, some as impractical as him- 
self. One man had designed a narrow hand- 
cart to pass along the trail. Another was going 
to pack his goods on his back, taking a load 
each day as far as he could travel and return. 
This meant passing over the trail at least eight 
times, and yet he was one of the most cheerful 
of all the foolish ones. Another, who had | 
come through with one horse, was going to 
‘relay’? in the same way; but there were | 
many who were willing to quit and go home. 

Mason came from the barber-shop looking | 
somewhat like his former self, and at his sug- 
gestion Jack bought some new overalls, a | 
jacket and some shoes. Ten or twelve dollars | 
of his slender fund went in this way. The 
colonel took quarters on the boat, turning over | 
the tarpaulin and his blankets to Mason and | 
Jack, who went into camp to save expense. 

As they were sitting by their fire that night, 
the colonel came over to make his farewell call. 
‘*Well, boys,’’ said he, ‘‘what are your plans ?’’ 

Mason looked at Jack, who stoutly said, 
‘I’m going on if you’ll sell the horses to me.’’ 

“IT won’t sell them to you, I’ll give them; | 


ay 





ROBERT FULTON. 


FROM A CONTEMPORANEOUS STEEL ENGRAVING. 


banks of the Hudson at a speed of twenty-three 
miles an hour. Ina season of five months the | they’re yours,’’ replied the colonel, and Jack’s | 
Hendrick Hudson can carry three-quarters of | mind reverted to the grim day in the forest | 
a million passengers. | when he left them as they thought forever. 
Two years ago two little steamboats, already | Mason said, ‘‘I have no claim on any of 
built in France and taken apart, were put | ’em, my boy. They’re yours to do what you 
together again on the banks of the Niger, and please with, but I’d advise you to sell ’em and 
carried passengers for eight hundred miles up | get on the boat with us. This is a hard country 
the river to Timbuktu and the edge of the | on a hardened veteran; it’s no place for you.”’ 
Sahara Desert. And a hundred years ago; There was a pause, and Jack heard the cold 
there were not in New York City thirty people, | wind speak to the river, and the river to the 
Fulton said, who believed a steamboat could | stars, and the words of each were of hunger 
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make a mile an hour on the Hudson! 

There are now in the United States over nine | 
thousand steam-vessels, not including small | 
vessels propelled by electricity, naphtha, gaso- | 
line and motor-power other than steam or sail, | 
which may be regarded as the outgrowth of | 
ideas of Fulton, the two Stevenses and other | 
inventors of a hundred years ago. Last year 
these vessels carried over five hundred million | 
passengers. 

The voyage of the Clermont was more than 
the beginning of a method of transportation to | 
develop the interior of our continent and to bring | 
the hearts of Asia, Africa and South America | 
into even beat with the pulsations of the world’s 
commerce. When the success of the steamboat 
on rivers had been shown, ingenious men soon 
began to turn their thoughts toward the use of 
the new invention on the ocean. Other men 
and other inventions were required to subjugate 
the salt water to principles by which Fulton 
mastered fresh-water navigation. 

The story of the ocean steamship cannot be 
told now, but it cannot be altogether overlooked, 
for it grows out of the experiments and progress 
already touched upon. 

The first attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
under steam was made by the Savannah, an) 
American vessel, in 1819, but she was compelled 
to use sails for most of the voyage. The Comet 
. made the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam in 1833. The coming Cunarder, 
Lusitania, will cross the Atlantic at the rate 
of nearly thirty miles—twenty-five knots—an 
hour, and is seven hundred and ninety feet 
long, eighty-eight feet broad, measuring thirty- 
two thousand gross tons. The Clermont was 
computed at one hundred and sixty tons. 

Robert Fulton was born in 1765. His mind 
was acquisitive rather than original. All that 
he saw or read he readily made hisown. There 
is no doubt that he saw at Paris the plans of 
American and foreign engineers and inventors 
who had worked on the idea of the steamboat 
before he took it up. Yet asa boy of fourteen 
years, disliking the labor of ‘‘poling’’ a flat-bot- 
tomed boat on his fishing excursions, he thought 
out the idea of two paddle-wheels to be pushed 
by himself, and used them on the Conestoga. 

Speculrtion on the uses of steam became 
practical and commercial with the invention of 
an improved steam-engine by James Watt, in 
1769. Most young people know the story of 
how Watt’s first interest in the problem of steam | 
was aroused as he watched the teakettle boil, and | 
noticed the lid rise and fall as he carelessly put | 
a spoon over the spout and removed it. In these 
two ideas of Watt and Fulton lay the germ of | 
steam navigation. 

The English claim for James Symington, in | 
1788, the priority of invention of the steamboat, | 
and at home, as we have seen, Fulton’s claim | 





and death. His mind went out over the mighty 
and implacable land before him, and he shiv- 
ered. It was hard to give up; it was harder 
to part from Mason and go on. 

The colonel continued: 
“‘T am not a gold-seeker ; 
I came here for other rea- 
sons. My work is done, 
and duty demands my re- 
turn. 1 want to say, boy, 
that you have been game 
all through this trip, and 
that you deserve to suc- 
ceed; but don’t overesti- 
mate your resources. ’’ 

His face expressed con- 
cern, even affection, for his 
boyish partner. 

‘*Well,’’? remarked Ma- 
son, after a pause, ‘‘I’m 
taking your advice. I 
came in to put you 
through, colonel, and as 
my contract is filled, in a 
fashion, I get out. There’s 
only one more boat this 
fall, and so I reckon I’ll go 
to-morrow—only I hate to 
leave this boy here.’’ 

The blood rushed to 
Jack’s face. ‘‘Oh, I’mall 
right,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about me. ”’ 

Mason looked at him 
kindly. ‘‘I know how 
you feel, Jack, but you’re 
wrong. You needn’t feel 
cheap. You’ve earned 
your diploma. Nobody 
knew what we were up 
against. You’ve got a 
mother at home, and a 
sister. I can’t have you doing anything foolish. | 
Your horses are used up; they won’t be able to 
travel for two weeks, and that will make you 
altogether too late. The Hotolinqua, they say, is | 
low, and your chances for getting down into 
the gold country this fall are poor. Besides, 
you ought not to go alone, and the men who | 
are going in from here are a bad lot. I reckon 
you’d just better sell your ponies and give the 
whole venture up as a bad job.’’ 

Jack listened to his argument, knowing well 
that it was sound, yet his pride prevented his 
yielding. He walked away from the camp-fire, | 
his throat aching with grief and disappoint- 
ment. He had secretly hoped that Mason 
would go with him, and he felt childishly weak 
now that he was alone. 

The obstacles were great—that he knew. 
He wouid need a thousand pounds of food and 
a new outfit of clothing. All his dunnage but 
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| pened when they met I don’t know. 


life of men through the efforts of Robert Fulton, | doesn’t talk to me much more than he does 
aided by the influence of Chancellor Robert R. to you.’’ 

Livingston, in 1807 on the return from Albany ‘*He’s been good to me, Mason, but I can’t 
to New York of the Clermont. like him.’’ 

‘*Yes, he’s been better than you think. He 
turned over his share of the grub the last day 
or two to you.’’ 

Jack’s face clouded. ‘‘I wish he hadn’t.’’ 

“Oh, no, you don’t, boy. You wouldn’t 
have got in if he hadn’t.’’ 

Jack knew that Mason had done more for 
him than the colonel, but he could not say so. 

The wind grew so furious that the boat an- 
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horses’ loads, and even if Mason turned 
over the three horses to him they would not be 


| able to carry more than three hundred pounds, | swered to the rudder reluctantly, and at last, 


so weak were they. It would take a month to | about four o’clock, the captain ran into a little 
reach the lake and a week to build a raft, so cove behind a hill, and anchored at the mouth 
that winter would be upon him before he set of a creek which came in from the north. As 
sail. He had gained enormously in resource | the boat was swinging in, somebody cried out, 
and in courage by this trip, but the toil and | ‘‘See the bear tracks !’’ and the passengers all 
danger involved in the.trip to Teslin and down | ran to that side of the boat in great excitement. 
the Hotolinqua were too great. With bitter It required no skill to detect the footprints, for 
tears he acknowledged defeat. | they were as plain as cattle tracks in the sand, 

They were up at sunrise the next morning, | and Mason pointed out that one or two cubs 
and Mason set out to sell the horses for Jack. | were among them. 

The boat was to start at noon, and the time ‘*T think if we lie here long enough, I’ll take 
was very short in which to make a trade, but | a trip up this creek and see what I can find,”’ 
he succeeded in getting fifty dollars for one and | he said to Jack. , 

twenty-five dollars each for the others, the whole| ‘‘I’ll go, too,’’ said the boy. 

amount of which he turned over to the boy. The captain announced that the boat would 

“‘Only one of them was mine!’’ Jack ex-| spend the night here, as the wind was too 
claimed. | strong to permit him to pass the Narrows; so 

‘‘No matter, we’ll play they were yours,”’ | Mason took his rifle and descended to the bank, 
replied Mason. followed by a half-breed deck-hand named Jim. 

On board the ship the colonel was sitting at | Jack, with his gun, brought up the rear. 
ease in the bow, looking dreamily up-stream, The stream was full of salmon, and it was 
quite restored to the man he had seemed when | plain that the bears had been fishing. The 
Jack first saw him. Mason, in a substantial | fallen logs that crossed the little torrent were 
miner’s suit and a new sombrero, was again | still wet with their broad paws, and the half- 
his handsome self, although still thin and _ breed explained that they walked these logs till 
hollow-eyed. As he settled into a chair with a | directly over the fish, and that they then 
sigh and a laugh, he said: scooped them up with a sweep of their claws. 

**Guess I must be getting old, boy. I kind | The forest tangle grew more and more dense, 
of like a chair.’’ | until walking was a process of climbing logs. 

Jack himself, although feeling he ought not| ‘‘This would be a poor place to meet a bear,’’ 
to do so, took a keen delight in this his first | said Mason. ‘‘A man would need to kill at 
steamboat ride. The deck seemed so clean, so | the first shot, or it would be all day with him. 
comfortable and so secure. The thought of | Jack, I reckon you’d better go back to the 
once more being free from struggle, from the boat. ’Pears like a whole herd of the big 
fear of rain and wind and insects, was sweet. | fellows have passed this way.’’ 

A powerful wind was roaring up the river. Jack looked round into the dim forest, and 
at this tangle of logs and brush and 
trees, and acknowledged a little shiver 
of awe. ‘‘I’m not afraid with you in 
the lead,’’ he said. 

“T’m no professional,’’ returned 
Mason. ‘‘I reckon I can stop any one 
bear, but we might jump two.”’ 

The half-breed pointed at Jack’s 
gun. ‘‘*Toosmall; no good for bears,’’ 
‘he said. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ explained Jack. 
‘It’s smokeless powder and skookum 
—very strong.’”’ 

The Indian turned away and they 
went on, Jack bringing up the rear. 

The forest was different from any 
he had ever seen, so impenetrable was 
it. It was dim, too, a dimness that 

was like the darkness before a storm, 
and the boy’s heart responded to its 
menace. What if they should come 
upon a group of bears sleeping in 
the thicket? 

He fell so far behind that Mason 
and the Indian had passed round a 
bend in the river and were to the 
south of him, when of a sudden he 
heard a prodigious crackling in the 
willows, and the next moment, as 
if in a dream, the boy perceived a 
huge, furry animal lunge suddenly 
forth from the thicket and start 
across a fallen tree just before him 
and above him. The animal seemed 
as woolly and as shapeless as a 
caterpillar, but its huge bulk was 
awe-inspiring. 

For a moment Jack was too aston- 
ished to think of his gun, and then, 
as he raised it, it seemed so tiny, so 
ineffective, that he hesitated. 

In that moment of hesitation Mason 
called out, sharply, ‘‘Don’t shoot !’’ 
but Jack pressed the trigger, and the 
small rifle sent its steel-jacketed bullet 
into the huge animal’s neck. 

The bear was looking to the left, 
butas the bullet struck him he swung 
toward his enemy and snarled, hesi- 
tating a moment. Then he leaped 

as the engine began to labor, and into the rush | from the log into the willows and disap- 
of it the boat set her head and steamed away. | peared. Mason, splashing through the stream, 
The captain, a silent, tall, big-bearded man, | mounted a big tree which lay caught in a 
ordered all steam on and drove his boat hard | crotch, and from this point fired at the bear 
for the ‘‘Narrows,’’ which he had explained | just as it was entering the forest. With a 
to the colonel were dangerous to pass in the | whining noise it fell curled up and furious 
night. | with its pain. Mason fired again, and the 

After dinner Jack sat on deck with delight, | beast lay still. 
watching the great peaks of the coast range| In great excitement the two men hurried 
draw near. To look upon these wild lands | toward the wounded animal, followed closely 
now brought comprehension. He knew how by Jack. As they drew near, the bear struggled 
difficult they were, how hard to traverse. | feebly and fell back dead. The second bullet 

The colonel relapsed into his usual taciturnity, | had mercifully entered the brain. 
but Jack grew bold enough to ask Mason, ‘‘Do| ‘‘Why didn’t you let me kill him?’’ asked 
you suppose he killed that other man ?’’ | Jack, indignantly. ‘‘I hit him first.’’ 

“*Well, now, I don’t let myself speculate on| ‘‘My boy, it’s a wonder he didn’t fall on 
that. The colonel’s business isn’t mine, and | you,’? Mason said. ‘‘ Cesar, but he’s a 
he is responsible. An officer has the right to | whale!’’ 
shoot a man that resists him, and what hap-| As they stood looking at the big body, the 
‘*What’s ‘the 
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meaning of that?’’ said Mason to the Indian | the mighty Pacific, and the boy’s heart swelled 


deck-hand. 
**Steamer goin’ on.’’ 
**Great Scott!’ exclaimed Mason. 
we’ ve got to scramble. ’’ 
‘* And leave our bear?” asked Jack. 
‘No help for it. We don’t want to be left 


here ; there’s no trail down the river and we’ve | always expected to see the ocean some day, 
| not here. 


got no boat.’’ 

The Indian smiled. 

‘‘Not for me! Come on, 

**T stay,’’ said the Indian. 
catch big money for ’im.’’ 

** All right, you can have him,’’ said Mason. 
“Only if I find the boat is not going, I’ll 
come back and help you skin him.’’ 

**You tell boat wait for me. I come quick,’’ 
said the Indian, with a grin. 

The hoarse voice of the steamer called again 
insistently, and Mason set off down the stream, 
with Jack regretfully at his heels. 

**You see,’’ explained the plainsman, ‘‘there’s 
no trail down the river, and we couldn’t stay 
here. In fact, 
body but an Indian to go through the Narrows 
in a boat, to say nothing about a log.’’ 

Jack knew all this to be true, and yet he 
could not but regret leaving that fine robe 
behind. It would have been such a trophy. 

Tired and torn by the briers, they came out 
on the little sand-bar just as it was growing 
dusk, and it was plain by the smoke of the | 
steamer that she was fired up and ready to go. 


**Float on log.’’ 
boy.”’ 
‘*Hide good— 


**Boy, | water. 


it would be sure death to any- | 


The wind had changed suddenly, releasing her | 
|camped, eating their lunch while the crows | 
The mate was furious when Mason carried | talked hoarsely, the fishes leaped from the glit- 


from her enforced mooring. 


“Wait !’’ 
He’s always doing | 


the Indian’s message. 
“T won’t wait a minute! 
crazy things like that.’’ 

Another hand, also an Indian, came to Mason 
to ask where Jim was. Mason told him, and 
also said, ‘‘The mate is going to leave him. 
You’d better throw out his blankets.’’ 

The fellow slipped away, and just as the 
boat was getting from shore Jack saw him 
heave a bundle ashore and leap after it. It 
gave him a sense of deep relief to know that 
there were two to share the danger and loneli- 
ness of that place. 

‘*These wonderful boatmen can navigate the 
river on a shingle,’’ said the colonel, when the 
thing was explained to him. ‘‘You needn’t 
worry about them. They’re fifty dollars in.’’ 

What made the matter so disturbing was the 
fact that the captain was forced to lay to just 
above the Narrows, after all, and only a few 
miles below Jack’s bear. 

Jack woke at daylight, and rose and dressed, 
in order to see the river; and while he was on 
deck studying the mighty wall of a glacier 
which came curving down out of the clouds, to 
end almost at sea-level, he heard a shout, and 
turned to see his Indian friends go by in a big 
boat, with four others, their faces all shining 
with joy and bear’s fat. A big canoe voyaging 
south had stopped to pick up the deck-hands 
and the bear, and they were all bound now for 
the coast town, Fort Wrangell, to sell their 
trophy—Jack’s trophy. 

Jack motioned to them to come back, but 
they only laughed and swept on. 

The steamer ran into the jaws of the cafion 
through which the river broke its way as cau- 
tiously as it could, but nearly lost her wheel as 
the wind and waters seized her and swung her 
athwart the current. The captain strove 
valiantly at the helm, and with the loss of | 
only one or two paddles, swept out into naa 
wide and placid river beyond. 

It was like entering through a tempestuous 
gate into a splendid sea, for the river broadened | 
into a beautiful bay, and the boy thrilled with 
pleasure at the thought that he was about to 
look upon the Pacific Ocean. 

In such spirit the explorers of old came to 
the end of their long and toilsome journeys. 
With such feelings did the men of 749 first 
catch a glimpse of the Golden Gate—at least 
this was the way in which Jack dramatized 
his emotions. The fact that he happened at 
the moment to be riding in sumptuous ease 
could not blot out the months of toil in the 
dank, deep forests of the Skeena. 

Just before they reached the bay the captain 
was seen to grasp his wheel with firm hands, 
and to signal, ‘‘Go ahead all steam!’’ The 
boat had touched bottom! ‘The engine-wheels 
whirled, the piston-rod strained, the walking- | 
beam crooked like a giant’s arm in combat. A | 
moment of struggle, of doubt, of straining, and | 
with shattered, splintered paddles the boat | 
leaped the bar and rode into the bay. 

Mason turned to Jack. ‘‘Do you know what | 
that means? This river is falling. This is 
the last boat this season. If we’d waited for | 
the next we should have been trapped. Our | 
luck is still with us.’’ 

With a sense of having escaped through a 
closing gate, they all turned to study the town 
toward which the boat was drawing. 

Fort Wrangell is a town without horses or 
wagons. Its streets are full of stumps. Its 
sidewalks run on stilts. It is the port of entry 
for the Stikine River and is on American ter- 
ritory, for a narrow strip of shore runs down 
from Alaska like the handle to a skillet. It 
lies on an island facing a glorious bay, and is 
a port of call for the steamer that plies between 
Seattle and Skagway. 


| the wharfmaster said. 


| gale that had roared 


| roaring gale. 


The bay opened to the west and north upon | 


with emotion as he realized it. Great, somber, 
wooded hills came down to the edge of the 
Crows were flying thickly and gulls 
followed the steamer, uttering plaintive cries. 


| The smell of salt water was in the air. 


se i. ve 
but 


‘* Well,’’ said Mason, reflectively, 
It’s as lonesome as Montana.’’ 
They came to anchor at a long wharf, and 
with their beds on their backs, all the trailers 
swarmed out and stood irresolutely on the 
planks, while those who knew the town 
streamed past them. After breakfast they held 
a council. Several announced their intention 
of taking the first boat south. Others were for 
going on to Skagway. All were disheartened. 
Some of them had not even money enough to 
get to Seattle, and were planning to work their 
way down the coast on some of the big freight 
boats. It was plain that the little town had 
nothing to offer in way of work. 
Jack and Mason got one of the young men to 
watch their bundles, and set off up the walk. 
‘*Tt’s hard lines, partner,’’ said Mason again, 
‘‘but never mind. You go back. It’s a pizen 
country up here. It don’t look right to me.’’ + 
They soon saw all there was of the town, 
and buying some bread and sardines, went 
back to share with the fellows who were 
penniless. The colonel, who seemed to have 
money, asked Mason and Jack to go to the 
hotel with him, but they refused. 


“*T can’t afford it,’’ said Jack. So they 


he roared. | tering bay, and the gulls circled in airy flight. 


A boat was due that night going south, 80 | 


They all waited as the | 


afternoon wore away and the gold and crimson 
light of the sunset came. Some of the men 
were boisterous, but most were silent. 

Just in the dusk of evening a vessel was seen 
coming into the bay from the northwest, and 
instantly the whole town wasalert. The lights 
were turned on, express-trucks trundled up the 
wharf, and bands of young people came loitering 
down to see the ship come in. 

She seemed a big boat, a wonderful floating 
palace to Mason and Jack as she swung to and 
made fast. The passengers hurried out upon 
the gang zplank, and as they passed, the citizens 
asked, ‘‘What news ?’’ 

‘‘Great news. This boat is full of gold, and 
all Skagway is out in a big rush into the Atlin 
Lake country. They’ ve made big strikes there. ’’ 

The news ran like fire through the blood of 
every listener. Each man straightened and his 
eyes gleamed. ‘‘Where is Atlin Lake?’’ 

‘A hundred miles from Skagway —’’ 

““T’m going in!’’ exclaimed one fellow, and 
like a chorus came the shout from the other 
trailers, ‘‘So am I!’’ 

Mason plucked a big man by the sleeve. 
that right, stranger? Is the strike real?’’ 

‘Yes. The whole town was leaving as I 
came through. It’s a big placer camp, so I 
was told. I saw the gold from the discovery 
claim. It’s coarse and very heavy. Looks like 
a big thing, and it’s very accessible. ’’ 

Mason turned to Jack. ‘‘I’ve an idea that 
here is where you and I make good. I'll go 
you a trip into this placer country.”” ~ 

Jack, with a face radiant with joy, threw 
out his hand. 

“I’m with you to the end!’’ 
boyish grandiloquence. 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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DRAWN BY MARSHALL JOHNSON. 





THE NEXT WAVE WOULD HURL HER ON TOP OF THE 


" OOK sharp!’’ 
It was five o’clock in the morning. 
Capt. Ben Treat stood in dripping 


oilskins by the windlass of the Gloucester 
schéoner Emeline, riding out the wild February 
down all night over 


Georges. As he heard this warning shout 


| from Sam Lombard, who was holding by the 


throat-halyards on the fore-gaff ten feet above 
deck, he hugged his left arm tightly round the 
bitts, and strengthened his grasp on the ax that 
lay over his right shoulder. 

A huge green roller reared its crest in front 
of the bowsprit. The schooner rose abruptly, 
and surged back from the assault of the sea. 
The nine-inch Manila cable twanged like a big 
violin-string, and in the lantern-light from the 
fore-rigging dwindled a third under the tremen- 


“EMELINE.” 


lain moored on the Banks in a five-mile circle. 
The Emeline was near the southern circum- 
ference, so that, when the northeast gale burst 
at nine o’clock, the greater part of the fleet lay 
to windward of her. She was directly in the 
path of drifting or running vessels. 

As the violence of wind and sea steadily 
increased, the captain set a double watch, and 
stationed himself by the windlass with a sharp 
ax, ready to cut his cable at short notice. There 
he had stood for hours, his face stung by the 
level sleet, hearing the blast whistling through 
the shrouds and the halyards slapping the masts, 
while the schooner plunged heavily from crest 
to trough and labored up from trough to crest. 
The breaking seas drenched him with brine; 


again and again the cable-snub almost threw him | 


off his feet. At four in the morning it was blow- 
ing a hurricane: the vessels to windward that 


| had held on all night began to part and cut 


dous strain. The windlass shrieked as the 
leather shield ground into the whelps. 
Over the bow burst a foaming deluge. Cap- | 


tain Ben, buried deep, hung on for dear life, | 


while the torrent swept sternward and out 
through the shattered bulwarks. Then he pulled 
himself together and relaxed his hold. It was 
| perhaps his hundredth experience of the sort in 
the last seven hours. 

‘*Light on the starboard bow !’’ 

Although he was only ten feet away, Lom- 
bard’s hoarse voice sounded faintly in the 
The captain glanced to the right 
with eyes aching and sleet-dimmed. A gray 
unsubstantial wraith, the smothered star be- 
tween her fore peak-halyards dimly revealing 
rope and spar, flitted by at a ten-knot gait, and 
was lost in the gloom astern. Thirty such 
specters, some running before the wind with 
the peak of a three-reefed foresail, some scudding 
under bare poles, had passed to port and star- 
board since three o’clock, their cables parted 
by stress of storm or cut in fear of collision, 
strewing the sea bottom with thousands of 
dollars in good hemp and anchors. 

At sunset one hundred and twenty sail had 





their cables, and drift down on the Emeline. 

‘A schooner, broadside on, a little to port!’ 

Captain Ben strained his eyes through the 
smother, and grasped his ax more tightly. 
Heaved on an immense billow and blowing 
down upon him, he saw another Banker. 

The stranger was coming at a six-knot rate, 
absolutely helpless. The crew lined her rail. 
To cut would mean that he must lose several 
hundred dollars in cable and anchor, 
miles to leeward of the fishing-grounds, and 
run for Gloucester to refit. If he did not cut, 
and a collision resulted, thirty lives and more 
than twenty thousand dollars would be sacri- 
ficed. In such a disaster both vessels generally 
go down with every man. on board. 

The captain hesitated, weighing the chances. 
Nearer drifted the schooner. Now she was 
only thirty feet from the end of his bowsprit. 
A great wave lifted her so that he could almost 
look under her keel. 

“Cut, cap’n, cut!’ shouted Lombard, in 
alarm. But still the captain waited. His ex- 
perienced eye saw that the drifting hull would 





| mast. 


be blown | 
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not touch his vessel. But the long main-boom, 
extending twenty feet beyond the other’s stern, 
was almost sure to rake his rigging. It was 
a question which would yield first—spruce or 





hemp. 
The craft were now close together. He swung 
the ax above his head. One blow, and the 


humming cable would spring asunder. 

“Cut! Cut!’ yelled Lombard again. But 
Captain Ben had decided to match his fore- 
shrouds against the dancing spar. 

Down past the Emeline’s bowsprit swept 
the newcomer, her boom-tip gyrating wildly. 
The captain held his breath, almost regretting 
his decision. 

Four feet from the end the boom struck against 
the shrouds. The stout buckled, but 
held. With a sharp cracking the stick broke 
short off in the slings about twenty feet from 
its tip, dropped down, and swung against the 
stranger’s quarter, suspended by the topping-lift 
and swashing sail. A moment later she was 
swallowed by the darkness. 

Captain Ben had little time to congratulate 
himself on his escape. As he and Lombard 
peered after the vanishing schooner, a big roller, 
sweeping down unperceived, broke over the 
bow. The captain turned just in time to see it 
hanging over his head. Dropping the ax, he 
clutched at the bitts with both hands; but the 
briny deluge struck him in the breast, and rolled 
him over and over down the passage between 
the ‘‘gurry-kids’’ and the starboard rail. 

He brought up against the break, in the 
**slaughter-house,’’ as it is termed by fishermen. 
After some scrambling, he managed to seize the 
main part of the fore-sheet, which hung coiled 
over the bitts of the fife-rail round the main- 
The water streamed off through the 
splintered bulwarks. The captain caught his 
breath, and rubbed his eyes clear. A hoarse 
yell came from the lookout: 

**Schooner dead ahead !’’ , 

Out of the blackness beyond the bowsprit 
lurched another Georgesman. The instant Treat 
set eyes on her he knew that the crisis had 


ropes 


come. She was drifting broadside on, with no 
possibility of passing to port or starboard. 


The cable must be cut at once. Every second 
was precious. 

Letting go the fore-sheet, he started to run 
forward. Again a monster sea was upon him 
before he realized it. He made one vain grab at 
the rail. The next second his legs were knocked 
from under him, and he was swept down a 
second time into the slaughter-house. 

In a moment he had regained his feet. His 
head was whirling from a violent thump upon 
the deck ; but he was fully alive to the situation. 
He must recover his ax, and cut the cable 
immediately. As the sea rolled off, he staggered 
forward along the slippery planks. 

The Emeline pitched into the trough. It 
was an easy matter for him to dart down the 
sloping deck to the windlass. To his horror 
the ax had vanished from the spot where he 
had dropped it. He shot a quick glance about ; 
it was nowhere to be seen. The sea had washed 
it down the deck, and possibly overboard ! 

The schooner rose to meet the coming billow. 
As it struck the bow, the taut cable dwindled 
and sang out. Beyond its curling crest rose 
the bare poles of the stranger. The next wave 
would hurl her on top of the Emeline. 

From the fore-gaff Lombard had helplessly 
watched his commander searching for the ax. 
He was too experienced a Georgesman not to 
realize the catastrophe that impended. Painfully 
he scanned the wet planks which sparkled in 
the dim lantern-light. Half-way down to the 
break his eye detected the glitter of steel. It 
was the ax, lying close to a stanchion, and all 
but swept overboard by the last sea. 

The lookout’s cry rose above the tempest. 

‘*There, cap, there !’’ he screamed. 

Captain Ben’s eyes followed the pointing 
hand. In less than five seconds his fingers were 
locked round the helve. He turned, and darted 
toward the windlass. 

The Emeline was tugging at her cable in the 
trough, headed straight for the drifting schooner, 
which seemed to the captain’s horrified gaze to 
be hanging right over him. 

The sea hurled the stranger 
bowsprit of the Emeline rose. 
ten feet from the other hull. 
and the crash would come; 
down together. 

Just then the captain swung the ax aloft. 
Down hurtled the keen blade through the 
hempen strands, where they ground on the 
whelps of the windlass ! 

The cable parted. Its short end whipped the 
deck ; the other whisked through the hawse-pipe 
quicker than eye could follow. The vessel, 
freed at last from the bond at which she had 
tugged all night, shot back a full hundred feet 
as the heavy sea struck her bow, flinging Cap- 
tain Ben on his face, while the stranger settled 
harmlessly into the place she had left! 

After her first wild leap the Emeline swung 
broadside to the gale, and as she was more 
lightly loaded than the other, gradually drifted 
out of sight of her. The crew, who all night 
in forecastle and cabin had been ready for a 
sudden call, soon hoisted a two-reefed foresail. 
In a few minutes they got steerageway, scudded 
thirty miles off the Banks, and hove to. The 
next day, when the storm abated, they ran for 
Gloucester to refit. 


forward. The 
Its tip was not 

A moment more, 
and both would go 
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| deserving immigrants. It is estimated that 
during her life she gave away fully five million 
| dollars. In 1881, when she was sixty-seven 
| years old, she married Mr. William Lehman 
Ashmead-Bartlett, born an American, but nat- 
uralized as an Englishman, who had assisted 
her in relieving the sufferings of the Bulgarians 
| and Turks after the war of 1877. Mr. Ashmead- 
| Bartlett assumed the name of his wife. She 
was already a baroness, to which rank Queen 
V ictoria elevated her in 1871 in recognition of her 
| great philanthropies. King Edward is reported 
as having characterized her as the most remark- 
| able woman of her time, after Victoria, to whom 
he assigned first place. 
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THE PLACE OF PEACE. 


Lose not thy life in fruitless quest ; 
There are no happy islands over yonder— 
Come home, and rest. 
Henry van Dyke. 


& 


BARONESS BURDETT - COUTTS. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ca Peary has the honor of being 
the first man to receive a gold medal from 
the National Geographic Society. The medal 
was presented recently by President Rousevelt 
in behalf of the society, which desired to recog- 
nize the distinguished services of the explorer 
in wresting its secrets from the frozen north. 


cy 


LABOR’S SHARE IN PROSPERITY. 


ast week The Companion printed an editorial 
concerning the remarkable and varied 
prosperity with which, in the year just 
ended, the farmers of the United States were 
blessed. 


bound to the mainland by steel rails at so many 
points that it will be as if the rivers did not 
exist. The total cost of these improvements 
is estimated at two hundred million dollars, 
a sum greater than the probable cost of the 
Panama Canal. 


| Island will cease to be an island, but will be 


® © 


WEAPON AND TOOL. 


What is noble? Is the saber 
Nobler than the humble spade? 
Charles Swain. 


os 


IN PRAISE OF KNITTING. 

he days have passed when every woman 

had her knitting-work. Our grandmothers 

picked up the stocking when a neighbor 

dropped in, when the twilight fell, when the 

oven needed watching—and there is a New 

England tradition of one industrious woman 

| who took up her knitting while the people were 
gathering for a family funeral. 

The complicated operations of ‘‘widening,’’ 
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lon the Human Understanding,’’? or Combe’s 
**Constitution of Man’’ ; nevertheless, it is worth 
considering. 

Although there are many great newspapers 
in the United States, and although they main- 
tain news bureaus at Washington, it is Still true 
that the only complete and orderly report of the 

| doings of Congress to be found anywhere is in 
' the Congressional Record. 

In England even the minor provincial news- 

papers print long reports of the doings in Par- 
| liament in the order in which things occurred. 

In this country hardly any newspaper does it— 

not even the metropolitan journals. Here the 
| custom is to single out of the Washington news 
| that which is picturesque or sensational, and 
| “feature” it. The result is that one can hardly 
| get an orderly and comprehensive view of what 
goes on in Congress except from the pages of 
the Record. 
| In some sense this is a national misfortune. 
| It is the reason why so few persons are really 
well informed in matters of current political 
history. In a government where each man has 
a voice, to be ignorant of the great questions on 








‘*‘narrowing,’’ ‘‘setting the heel’’ and ‘‘toeing , ( 
| off” were so familiar to feminine fingers that | which one must vote, is to put poor material 
jthey could all be accomplished by firelight. into the house of our political liberties. 

Every family discussion was conducted to the If a ‘‘popular edition’? of the Record will 
accompaniment of the clicking needles. Mary’s spread accurate knowledge of what is said and 
course at the academy, John’s journey to Boston done in Congress or stimulate interest in it, let 


Oe of the matters which will come up at 
the present session of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture is the movement to secure an appropriation 
to care for the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
the mother of Abraham Lincoln. It does not 
speak very well for public sentiment in this 


to find a market for mother’s cheeses, the pur- 
from the farm to the factory and the railroad | chase of the wood-lot and the building of the 
and the bank is a matter of common knowledge, | new ell to the house were all worked into the 
yet it is always interesting to note. Some facts | fabric of the gray stockings and the white stock- 
and figures gathered during the closing months | ings as they grew under skilful fingers. All 
of 1906 are powerful witnesses to the present | the plans were laid with a greater deliberation 


The rapidity with which ‘‘good times’’ spread 


country that the last resting-place of the mother 
of the great President should be allowed to lie 
neglected and covered with weeds. 
UP to the end of December one of the vaults 
of the ruined subtreasury in San Francisco 
had successfully held out against several experts 
who tried .to open it. Perhaps the task was 
rendered more ticklish by the curious assemblage 
of United States soldiers and marshals who 
were hanging round to see the door opened. 
There may be a subtle hostility in the eye of 
authority even for honest and authorized lock- 
picking. 


wide and impartial distribution of prosperity. 

During the last quarter of the year about one 
hundred million dollars were added to the wages 
of railroad men. ‘Nearly every railroad in the 
East and many in the West advanced the wages 
of their men from five to ten per cent. On one 
of the greatest of the roads the ten per cent. 
advance in wages means an annual outlay of 
twelve million dollars, and is the second ten 
per cent. increase in four years. 

The great manufacturing industries also dis- 
tributed Christmas presents. The United States 
Steel Corporation gave each of its seventy thou- 
sand general laborers, unsolicited, an advance 
of ten cents a day, and renewed the opportunity 
to men in the employ of the company to buy 
stock in the corporation below the market price. 
Last year twelve thousand men accepted this 
offer. 

The movement, if not general, is at least 
extensive. Many of the great industrial com- 
binations, express companies, banks and trust 
companies have increased the pay of their em- 
ployés. The textile manufacturing companies 
of New England, which employ more than 
three hundred thousand hands, have nearly all 


distinguished professor has declared that the 

so-called lazy boy is only a boy of too strong 
individuality to endure the conventional school 
routine which the grown-up thinks is good for 
him. It used to be a consoling thing to some 
of us who were not quite the best boy in the 
class to read of one and another great man 
whose stupidity in schcol gave no hint of his 
future greatness. Any lazy boy who is perfectly 
sure that he has a great individuality and that 
he is going to appear some time in biographies 


may refuse to be classed with the lazy boys. |. a 

All other lazy boys are just lazy, and there are increased > aa ang of them voluntarily , and 

time-honored ways of dealing with them. het present scale 0 pay ment is as high as at 
any time in the past. Yet so great is the pros- 

| perity of the industry that the companies can 

continue to earn handsome dividends for their 

shareholders. 

Most pleasing fact of all to note is this: That 
the first to share the general prosperity of all 
the great industries have been the men whose 
wages were lowest. Many corporations have 
limited the increase to those employés whose 


any foreign-born persons have abused the 
: American citizenship which they have 
obtained by a brief residence in the country, 
by claiming immunity for political offenses 
which they have committed on returning to the 
native land. It seems to be the opinion of 
the special commission appointed to inquire into 
the naturalization laws that some American-born earnings were previously less than a specified 
persons living abroad also abuse their citizen- amount. ‘ 
ship, and it has been suggested that they report to | e «& 
nation, is separated. from the mainland 


a consul once a year or lose their citizenship. | 
N on the east and west by wide rivers. Only 


It is contrary to the general principles of this | 

nation that any one, since Dr. Edward E. Hale’s 

‘*Philip Nolan,’’ should lose citizenship who | 

wishes to keep it. But it might not be a bad idea 
one railway system has access to it from the 
north, where the water boundary is narrow, 
and only one other system enters it from the 
east. The other great railways land their 


to require voluntarily expatriated Americans to 
give an account of themselves occasionally. 
passengers in New Jersey, and ferry them 
across the river. 

In 1902 the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
decided to enter the city by tunneling under the 
Hudson River. It has already completed two 
parallel tunnels under that river, and is at work 
on a tunnel under the island to connect with 
four tubes under the East River. This under- 
ground thoroughfare will be joined with a rail- 
road on Long Island, to be carried across the 
East River again at Hell Gate by a bridge, 
where the trains will be handed over to a road 
running to Boston. 

An independent corporation has dug four 
tunnels under the Hudson, two running from 
Morton Street to Hoboken and two from Cort- 
landt Street to Jersey City. When the land 
connections are made, the trains of several other 
railroad companies which now stop in Jersey 
City will be carried into New York. 

Two tunnels from the Battery to the City 
Hall Square in Brooklyn are rapidly approach- 
ing completion,—the river section of them has 
| already been bored,—and rapid transit subway 
| trains will be carried through them. 

These Brooklyn tunnels are for local traffic. 
| What are known as the Belmont tunnels from 
| East Forty-second Street to Queens, already 
fortune. She was the daughter of Sir Francis | completed, are also for the accommodation of 
Burdett, but added the name of her maternal | suburban cars. It is promised that cars will 
grandfather to her own in 1837. She used her | be operated through the Belmont tunnels early 
vast wealth in building schools, churches and | this year. The Brooklyn tumnels will be in 
model tenements, in endowing bishoprics in| use a few months later, and all fourteen tubes 
Cape Town, Adelaide and British Columbia, | will be in full operation in 1908, 

in restoring waning industries and in assisting 





UNDER RIVER AND CITY. 
ew York, the commercial capital of the 





Mn who were schoolboys from fifteen to forty 
years ago are aware that a change in the 
pronunciation of Latin has taken place since 
their time. Nearly every school and college 
and university has substituted the ‘‘Roman’’ 
pronunciation for the English method which 
used to prevail. And yet the modern school- 
master, both here and in England, laments the 
fact that the Roman pronunciation makes no 
headway. The old-time schoolboy laughs at 
him. Heknows why itis. Each year’s classes 
of young doctors and young lawyers take their 
nice fresh Roman pronunciation into profes- 
sional life, to find at once a conservative force of 
older lawyers and judges and doctors sticking 
to the English pronunciation. Finding them- 
selves powerless to overcome this, they yield to 
it, conform to the prevalent practice, and so 
themselves become a part of that conservatism 
which opposes the next class. It is doubtful if 
the Roman pronunciation of Latin ever gains 
permanent foothold outside of schoolrooms. 
prt Burdett-Coutts, who died in London 
last month at the age of ninety-two years, 
was one of the most remarkable women of the 
last century. Her grandfather, Thomas Coutts, 
founded a noted London banking-house, and 
his granddaughter inherited a large part of his 





than to-day, when the woman’s part in the 
conversation is often taken by snatches, as she 
runs the sewing-machine, looks after the sepa- 
| rator, or wields the carpet-sweeper. 





| 


conclusion over her knitting. It was a tonic 
| for depression and a sedative for nervous irrita- 
| bility. It was the earliest diversion for the 
| convalescent, and the last work which feeble 
fingers and failing eyes could do before the final 
rest. How many a daughter treasures with 
loving care ‘‘the last pair of stockings mother 
knit’’! 

The pleasant, quieting, housewifely occupa- 
tion need not go out of fashion because machinery 
makes stockings more cheaply than hands can 
make them. There is still call for the product 
of the needles. For example, the missions for 
seamen are always in want of warm knitted 
mufflers and hoods, with which sailors may 
brave their winter voyages. Hospitals are glad 
of shoulder shawls for patients, and bed-socks 
may help many a poor old woman to sleep 
warm. The knitting which the family can 
spare may now be turned into the great channels 
of charity, and so make the knitter the happier, 
| and the world the warmer both in body and in 
heart. 
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CONGO REFORM. 


rospects are encouraging for a reform of 

the outrageous abuses in the administra- 

tion of affairs in the Congo Independent 
State. 

The natives in that vast equatorial region have 
been treated with an incredible inhumanity. 
They have been forced to labor for the com- 
panies that deal in rubber; cannibals have been 
employed as guards over the rubber-gatherers ; 
little children have been bound out to labor for 
long terms of years ; the administration of justice 
has been so bad that the name of the place 
where the chief courts sit is regarded as a 
word of illomen. Men, women and children 
have been mutilated and beaten and otherwise 
maltreated. 

The Congo Independent State is controlled at 
present by the King of the Belgians. In 1889 
the king made a will bequeathing to Belgium 
his rights in the country, and in 1890 Belgium 
made an agreement by which it secured power 
to annex the territory after ten years. 

Reform is likely to come through the assump- 
tion by the Belgian parliament of its powers 
under the agreement. The chamber of represent- 
atives voted last month toannex the territory,and 


this paper is in the hands of its readers. When 


will cease. The king, who has been an autocrat 
in the Congo, will have no more power there 
than he has in Belgium. Responsibility for 
the government will rest with parliament, and 
the public sentiment of the world, which has 
forced the parliament to take up the matter, will 
compel it to treat the thirty million blacks as 
human beings. 


& 





THE ‘‘ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.” 
M Stillings, the public printer of the 


United States, makes the interesting 
suggestion that a popular edition of the 
| Congressional Record be issued for the benefit 
of persons who cannot or do not see the Record 
as it is now. In his report on the probable 
| cost, Mr. Stillings suggests that the new edition 
| Should contain only the debates in the House 
and the Senate. 
At first thought, and to many persons, the 
idea of a ‘‘popular edition’’ of such a serious 
| publication as the Congressional Record is as 


Grandmother thought her way to many a wise 


the senate may have approved the plan before | 


this is done, irresponsible personal government : 


it come, by all means. 
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TELEPHONES AND COMPETITION. 


very community which has a telephone 

E service is likely to be confronted by the 
question of granting a franchise to a rival 
|company. Each case must be decided by the 
| governing circumstances, but every case will 
| show the peculiarity of the telephone problem. 

The telephone is a natural monopoly, for it 
| is to the advantage of every subscriber that all 

users of telephones should be on the same system 
| with him. More than one system means that a 
| subscriber must have more than one instrument, 
|or be out of communication with part of the 
| world of telephone-users. 

It is difficult, however, to adjust human 
nature to ideal mechanical conditions. Estab- 
lished companies, without rivals, lack the motive 
of competition to keep rates down and service 
good. Therefore some communities have wel- 
comed new companies which promised better 
and cheaper service. 
| Dual systems, like labor strikes, are on their 

face economic losses, yet it may be worth while 
to endure the temporary discomfort and loss in 
jorder to secure better conditions ultimately. 
| The butcher may be on one system and the 
| baker on another, yet low rates may bring two 
| instruments within the previous cost of one, 
| and may so increase the number of subscribers 
within call as to atone for the inconvenience. 
If finally one company absorbs the other, the 
| community may have become so well established 
}in low rates that the surviving company dare 
| not raise them. 

On the other hand, the effect of competing 
companies is sometimes merely to divide the 

telephone-users of a community without adding 

| many to the total number, and if the companies 
| then make an agreement to keep rates up, the 
community is worse off than before. 

In the strategical game which a community 
| plays with public service companies, it is diffi- 
| cult to determine in the case of the telephone 
| service how far the actual or threatened estab- 

lishment of a rival company stimulates mechan- 
ical ‘improvement and checks the natural 
tendency of a monopoly to extortion. No com- 
munity can settle the question without careful 


study. 
a for admission to the consular service 
will hereafter have to submit to an examina- 
tion into their conversational abilities. They 
must know one modern language besides English, 
something of the varied resources of the United 
States, be familiar with political economy and 
the elements of international, commercial and 
maritime law, and have some knowledge of modern 
history. Their fitness in these respects will be 
tested by a written examination. Then they will 
be examined orally to discover whether they use 
good English in conversation, whether they can 
maintain their end of an argument with courtesy 
and tact, and, in short, to ascertain whether they 
will do credit to their country if sent abroad to 
represent it. The oral test will count for as much 
as the written test in determining the eligibility 
of the candidate. Those who pass will have to be 
good all-round men. 


G 
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raphophones were used to help the stenog- 
raphers during a recent government inquiry 
in Chicago when the investigators had received 
orders to forward to Washington a transcript of 
the testimony at the earliest possible moment. 
The stenographers took their notes in the ordinary 
| way, and read them toa graphophone. As fast as 
a cylinder was full, the machine was turned over 
to a typewriter, who set it to repeating wliat the 
| stenographer had spoken, and transcribed it on 
| paper. Within thirty minutes after the last wit- 
| ness had ceased speaking the record of the hearing 
was about completed, ready to be sent to the 
national capital, and it left Chicago on the evening 
train. 


| 


he railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
begun more than twenty-five years ago by 
American capitalists and since finished by the 
Mexican government, will be opened for opera- 


Then, for all practical purposes, Manhattan | amusing as would bea popular edition of ‘‘ Locke | tion on a large seale, by the completion of harbors 






























and breakwaters, early this year. Its advanta- 
geous geographical position is counted upon by 
the Mexican government to make it a competitor 
with the Panama Canal in the business of carrying 
freight and passengers across the continent. Itis 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six miles shorter from 
New Orleans to San Francisco by this route than 
by Panama. Eleven hundred and fifty-two miles 
will be saved in going from New York to San 
Francisco, and similar distances to Asiatic ports. 
Of course freight will have to be unloaded from 
the ships at one side of the isthmus and reloaded 
on the other side. Some engineers have main- 
tained that the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is a better 
place for a canal than the Isthmus of Panama. 
The late Capt. James B. Eads secured from the 
Mexican government a concession for a ship rail- 
way across the isthmus on which he proposed to 
load ocean-going vessels and pull them across from 
one ocean to the other by a lot of locomotives 
hitched to the cradle in which the ships would be 
braced, 


THEY MIGHT BE HUMAN. 


t was a bright cool day at the county fair, and 

the jolly crowd that had come out from the city 

hailed the sandwich-and-coffee booth with a shout 
of glee. 

“But, Nan Burdick, are you going to risk order- 
ing coffee at a place like this?” cried the prettiest 
girl. “Here! Let me taste yours to see if I can 
stand it. No, thank you!”—after one sip. ‘Mercy! 
I'll take water!” 

The young fellow who was serving from behind 
the counter flushed as he turned away. “Is the 
coffee so very bad?’ he asked anxiously of a 
lady who was drinking some of it at the farther 
corner of the booth. 

“No, it is not,” she told him, pleasantly. 

“Thank you! We try to make it as good as we 
ean.” 

Three months later the same prettiest girl, on 


her way to California, found herself in Santa Fé 
As usual, during the wait of the 


for the first time. 
overland train there, Indians from the country 
round were lined up near the station, weaving 
baskets, making rugs and selling curios. The 
prettiest girl was fascinated with the sight. 

“Isn’t he perfectly handsome?” she demanded 
of her brother, stopping square in front of a young 
Indian who happened to be standing unoccupied 
for a moment. “Look at his pose! I’ve always 
thought of them as ugly and dirty, but I’d like to 
have him for an ornament on the lawn.” 

“Sh!” said her brother, drawing her away; “he 
may understand. Some of them are educated.” 

But the prettiest girl had caught sight of a pic- 
turesque squaw, standing apart from the others, 
talking with a white woman—one of the passengers 
from the train. Evidently the white woman had 
known the squaw before, for she called her by 
name and asked after her family. It was a 
patient, pathetic face upturned to the questioner, 
as the squaw told, in broken English, how the 
recent floods had driven her people from their 
homes and spoiled their crops, and that her own 
little baby had died from exposure and cold. 

The girl pressed close and bent forward eagerly 
to catch every word. The squaw’s voice dropped 
lower and lower. At last she stopped speaking 
abruptly and turned away, not with resentment, 
apparently, but with that look of sad patience 
intensified. 

“O dear, I wanted to hear her!” the prettiest 
girlexclaimed. ‘‘What made her stop?” 

The woman to whom the squaw had been speak- 
ing was silent for an instant. Then she answered, 
coldly: 

“[ suppose she stopped just as you would have 
done if a stranger insisted on hearing every word 
when you were telling your personal troubles to a 
friend.” 

“Now wasn’t that dreadful in me?” demanded 


the prettiest girl, a minute later, as she hurried | 


back to the train with her arm through her 
brother’s. “You see, I was looking at that squaw 
as if she were a picture or a show of some sort. 
They’re so entirely different from us, it never 
once occurred to me they might be human!” 


Gay € 


“TO-DAY IT’S QUINCES.” 


rs. Ashley sniffed as she entered. 

“Quinces?” she asked. “You mustn’t let 
me interrupt if you’re preserving; I can just as 
well come another time — Oh, very well, then. 
My, my, how good they do smell! There’s no 
preserve anywhere’s near as rich and fruity to my 
mind; and then they always make me think of 
Mary Glynn. Mary Glynn’s quinces are a sort of 
byword in our family when there’s trouble. 

“You see, I was the one to break it to her when 
that wretched cousin of the Glynns muddled up 
his own affairs and theirs and the firm’s, and then 
bolted. It seemed likely they’d lose everything; 
and I’d about as lief have walked up to a cannon 
as in to Mary’s door to tell her. 

“After all the other troubles she’d had—there’d 
been a perfect siege of sickness for one thing—it 
did seem the last straw. Just as things had seemed 
to be getting comfortable at last, too. 

“1 found her putting up quinces, and I told her, 
plain and straight. I’m not one to have patience 
with feeble sisters, but I don’t know’s I'd have 
blamed Mary, considering all things, if she had 
fainted, or had hysterics, or any other sort of 
breakdown. I was prepared. 

“But she was as quiet as quiet—just sat still 
a while, with the long spoon in her hand, and the 
clock ticking, and the kitchen all sweet and hot 
and quincey. Then she got upall of a sudden, and 
says she: ; 

“*Well, anyway, I must finish these quinces.’ 

“Dear soul! I told her not to bother. I'd see 
to’em; she had enough else to attend to; but: 

“*No,’ she would have it. ‘You've your work 
on hand and I’ve mine. To-morrow there’ll be 
plenty Ill have to attend to, but to-day it’s 
quinees,’ 

“Of course it was only ‘the duty next at hand’— 
‘one thing at a time’—just what we’re always 
being told. But it’s one thing to be told and 
another thing to see. 


Det] 





Many’s the time when I’ve , 
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needed to fight off worry and keep to work I’ve 
remembered that sweet, hot kitchen and Mary’s 
queer little brave smile, and I’ve told myself, 
‘Never mind to-morrow ; to-day it’s quinces.’ ” 
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“MR. EDWARD.” 


n 1883 the Prince of Wales was much interested 

in the creation and organization of the College 
of Music in London. He caused it to be intimated 
to the late Sir Henry Irving that it would show 
the interest of another and allied branch of art in 
the undertaking ff the dramatic artists would give 
a benefit for the new college. The prince even 


suggested that “Robert Macaire” would do excel- |. 


lently for the occasion, with an all-star cast. 
Of course Irving was delighted to help, and the 


result was a splendid performance, at which the | 


Prince and Princess of Wales attended, and a 

sum of more than one thousand pounds was turned 

over to the college—the entire receipts. Irving 
| himself, says Mr. Bram Stoker in his “Persona 
| Reminiscences of Henry Irving,” paid all the 

expenses, 

In the first year of its working,.when the class 
for dramatic study was organized, Irving was 
asked by the directorate to examine it, which he 
did cheerfully, and in due time made his report. 
Soon afterward he received a letter of thanks for 
his services. 

Although quite formal, it was a most genial and 
kindly letter, and to the signature was appended 
“Chairman.” In acknowledging it to Sir George 
Grove, the director of the college, Irving said 
what a pleasure it had been to him to be an ex- 
aminer, and assured Sir George that he would 
gladly hold his services at the disposal of the 
| college. He added to his letter this postscript: 

“By the way, who is our genial friend, Mr. 

Se. Chairman? I do not think I have met 

iim. 





He got a horrified letter sent by messenger from | 


| Sir George, explaining that the signature was that 
| of “Albert Edward’’—then Prince of Wales, now 
| his majesty, Edward VII. 
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NEW FASHIONS. 


Southern lady, in a diary which she kept 
| throughout the Civil War, tells of a bonnet 
| which she made and which was regarded as 
| “quite stunning.” The author of “Dixie After 
the War” quotes from the diary as follows: 


We had been wearing coal-scuttle bonnets of 
plaited straw, trimmed with corn-shuck rosettes. 

made fifteen one spring, acquired a fine name 
as a milliner, and was paid for my work. 

I recall one that was quite stunning. I got hold 
| of a bit of much-worn white ribbon and dyed it an 
|exquisite shade of green with a tea made of 
| coffee-berries. Coffee-berries dye a lovely green; 

you might remember that if you are ever in war 
and blockaded. 

When the Northern ladies appeared on the 

streets of Richmond they did not seem to have on 
| any bonnets atall. They wore tiny, three-cornered 
| affairs, tied on with narrow strings, and all their 
hair showing in the back. We thought them the 
most absurd and trifling things. but we made 
| haste to get some. 

| The Yankees introduced some new fashions in 
| Other things besides clothes that I remember 
vividly, one pees canned fruit. I had never seen 
any canned fruit before the Yankees came. Pleas- 
ant innovations in food were like to leave lasting 
| impressions on one who had been living on next 
to nothing for an indefinite period. 
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MILTON IN RUSSIA. 
iterary folk complain that English-speaking 
| people do not read Milton. Mr. Maurice 
Baring says in his book on the Russian army that 
he found that many of the Russian soldiers had 
read “Paradise Lost.” 
| When, two years ago, a schoolmaster in the 


| Tambov government told me that “Paradise 
| Lost” was the most popular book in the village 





‘library, I was astonished, and thought it an iso- | 


| lated instance. At a fair at Moscow, during 
Passion Week last year, 1 noticed that there were 
five or six different editions of translations of 
Milton’s poem, with illustrations, ranging in price 
from twelve rubles to thirty kopecks, and while | 
was looking at one of them a muzhik came up to 
me and advised me to buy it. 

“It is very interesting,” he said. 
laugh and ery.” 

1 now understand why Milton is to the Russian 

peasantry what Shakespeare is to the German 
nation. They like the narrative of supernatural 
events which combine the fantasy of a fairy-tale 
| and the authority of the Scriptures. 
The schoolmaster in Tambov also told me that 
| the peasants refused to read historical novels or 
stories, because they said they were mere inven- 
tions. 

It is possible to purchase “Paradise Lost” at 
almost any village booth. I bought an illustrated 
edition at a small side station between Kharbin 
and Baikal. 


“It makes one 
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A GENTLE REBUKE. 


he father of a young and attractive member of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals tells a story to which she sometimes 
listens with mingled amusement and wrath at the 
recollection it rouses. 


She was walking with her father along a crowded 
street one day when she saw a man driving a coal- 
cart and whipping his reluctant horse. 

“He has no business todo that!” she said, indig- 
nantly, bringing her father to a standstill. “ 
shall go right out into the street and stop him!” 

“He’s eeepes now,” said her father. “Evidently 
he has a balky horse ;”’ but his words fell on stony 
ground, 

“Will you give me your name?” said the stern 
young woman, looking up at the driver, and dis- 
playing her recently acquired badge. 

“T'd jist as soon, miss,” said the man, with a 
broad grin, “but it’s so long you’d niver keep it in 
your pretty head till you got home. Git ap, 
Jerry!” and with a sudden change of impulse 
Jerry charged forward, and the coal-cart disap- 
peared round a corner. 


HIS FIRST REFUSAL. 


young gentleman who had not familiarized 
himself with the forms of polite correspond- 
ence, and lacked the good sense to discover the 
form for himself, found it necessary to refuse an 
invitation. 
which he wrote: 
Mr. J. Hen vewton 
Mrs. Raymond’s invitation for the twenty-first, 
and thanks her extremely for having given him 
the opportunity to do so. 


| 





The Chicago News gives the note 


Newton declines with pleasure 


WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 
Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 


with the purest of cleansing ingredients and most | 


refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, for 
itchings, irritations, inflammations, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, as well as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. {Adr. 








GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
1907 tells all_ about pure-bred poultry 
and describes and illustrates 60 varieties. 10 
beautiful natural color plates. Gives reason- 
able prices for stock and eggs; how to cure 
diseases, kill lice, make money. This valuable 
book only 10 cts. . GREIDE! Ss, . 


B.H R, RHEEMS, PA 
N and bright by wiping before and after 
p * “3-in-One.” 


nish on the runners, keeps clamps and screws in fine 
working order. 
absolutely free. Write G. W. Cole Company, 
139 Broadway, New York. 

“EVERY 


Will Carleton’s Magazine ““VFkxe~ 


You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 
the famous poet and editor, author of “Farm 
Ballads,” ‘City Legends,” etc., etc His 
magazine, ‘“‘ EVERY WHERE," contains his 
latest poems, sketches and stories. Best of 
additional literature. 50 cents a Year. 


Special Offer—3 Months for 10 cts. 
if you mention The Youth's Companion 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WIZARD 
REPEATING Pad 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 

(or man) without it in- 

jury. erfectly safe to carry 

without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 

charges by pulling thetrigger. Loadsfrom & 

any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 

in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 

Parker, Stearns & Co. South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 
























gk OUR BIG FREE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG— 
tells how 21,311 inexperienced people 

—many of them boys—some only 12 
years old—built all kinds of boats last 
year bythe Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated 
instructions. It tells 
how—with no tool ex- 
perience—and for very 
little money—you can 
build as good a buat as 
a boat-builder. Canoe 
and Rowboat patterns, 


$1.50 and $2.00. 

BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat-Building, 
4801 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U. 8. A. 
(Formerly of 
Bay City.) 
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using with woolen cloth moistened with | 
Prevents rust and tar- | 


Good sample bottle and book | 
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the quality has gone in, and it 
marks the climax of our long expe- 
rience and best trained skill and one 
ambition. It means that through every 
department of our great workrooms this 
particular instrument has passed and defied 
every criticism of combined skill of experts. 
It is adjudged worthy of the confidence of 
a music-lover, worthy for the year-in and 
year-out test of your home. 
@ The “Crown” name means everything 
to you because it means everything to us. § 
It has cost us experience, high purpose, 
tireless energy and tremendous outlay to 
put that name where it saves you all 
anxiety concerning quality and tone and 
price, so that all one needs to ask is, “Does 
the instrument bear the name ‘Crown,’ § 
Geo. P. Bent, Chicago >” : 
Do you wonder that we are glad to tell 
you all about it? How to get it, no mat- 
ter where you are ? Write us freely to-day. 


Beautiful New Catalogue M, Free. 
. GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Crown Block, ; 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. : 
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months Winter still ahead! 
start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: 
into the most shallow cellars. (Build- 
ings without cellars can also be heated.) 
A strong feature of this low construction 
is the ample opportunity given to run 
the mains, or large supply pipes, at such 
decided pitch in the cellar as to thor- 
oughly drain the Steam system of the 
water of condensation or to insure rapid 
circulation in a Hot Water system. 
This makes a better working job and 
removes any liability of “trapping” and 
its resultant uncouth, gurgling noises, 
commonly termed “pounding in the 
pipes.” The IDEAL way is gentle, 
steady, noiseless. 


Dept. 30 

















Write for valuable catalogue, free, setting forth full ADVANTAGES. 
Branches throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


The cold air has to cross the 
room to the hot-air furnace 
register, grate fire or stoves be- 
fore it gets warmed up. Where- 
as if the building is fitted with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


the Low Pressure Steam or Water 
Radiators are placed in outer halls, 
along exposed walls, near windows, 
; at air ducts, etc., to catch the cold 
air and genially warm it as it enters, 
not after it gets into the building. 
Drafts are thus prevented, and 
all rooms, floors, nooks and corners 


are uniformly warmed, to the solid comfort of little and big folks. 


Whether your cottage, store, school or church is OLD or new, FARM or city, 
begin the year right by putting in IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Five 
Need not remove old heating methods until ready to 


IDEAL Boilers are of low construction, which admits them 
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he Wind was lost on the moors; it came to my 
T door and cried, 

“Let me in!” and tugged at the latch. 
in! Ihave missed the path.” 
Whined like a starveling hound in the rain and the 

dark outside, 
And shook with its long, lean hands the bolted 
shutters in wrath. 


“Let me 


} 
“Let you in! Nay, that will I not! Think you I | 
forget the day | 
When you sighted our good, brave ship, on a | 
smooth sea homeward bound ; | 

How you summoned your demon crew, how you | 
gloated like beasts of prey | 

O’er the pitiful faces white, on the reef where | 
we ran aground ?” 





“7am not the Wind of the Main—his piracy I 
deplore!” 
Suppliant, soft the voice, without on the storm- 
beat sill: | 
“7 rock the birds in the boughs, J sway the flowers | 
at the door, } 
I croon in the forest aisles—oh, let me in an you 
will!” 





I had my hand on the latch, the night without was | 
so drear! | 
Poor little truant breeze, astray on the lonely | 
wold! | 

A moment I paused and asked, “How came you 
wandering here, 
Miles from the summer isles, in the regions of | 
dark and cold?” } 
| 


The Wind gave a fierce, low laugh, and then a 

curse more dread! | 

Exulting in retrospect, forgotten the outcast’s | 

plea! 

“I saw in the midnight heaven a meteor ship, | 

blood-red, 

I drove it leagues and leagues—aye, drove it 
into the sea!” 


I bolted the quaking door: “Begone, thou art 
self-betrayed! 
Wind of the wild sea-crests! 
the Main!” 
Wisely he waits whose hand is for a moment 
stayed, 
Lest in a zephyr’s stead he harbor the hurricane! 


Pirate Wind of 
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The Courage That Can Face Failure. 
few years ago a strong man 

A felt the approaches of incipi- 

ent disease, and consulted 
his family physician. The doctor 
looked more grave than he expected, 
and after several office visits sugges- 
ted a visit to a specialist. He also 
looked grave, and the patient said: 

‘You needn’t hesitate to tell me 
the truth. What’s the matter with me, and 
what must I do to get better?’’ 

‘You are not likely to be any better,’’ re- 
plied the specialist. ‘‘I can only confirm what 
your own physician has feared from the first. 
You have only a few months to live.’’ 

It was a blow to stagger any man, and most 
of all a strong man. 

**Tt can’t be true, doctor !’’ he said. ‘‘Why, 
see how well I am except for this little dis- 
comfort! I have always been well. I have 
had so much health I haven’t known what to 
do with it. You must be mistaken !’’ 

But the silence of the physician told him 
more than argument, and he sat there with a 
sinking sensation as the truth slowly forced 
itself upon him. When he rose to go he turned 
faint and reeled. 

‘*Sorry to trouble you so,’’ he said, as his 
strength came back. ‘‘You see, it’s a total | 
surprise. I don’t quite know how I’m going | 
to adjust myself to it. I have had all the nerve 
I’ve needed hitherto, but I don’t know how | 
my courage will hold out with nothing to hope | 
for.’”’ 

To face death calmly when life has ebbed | 
out and the pulse beats slow is not so remark- | 
able a test, but to feel well and strong and yet 
know that death is inevitable is quite another 
matter. To fight for life while hope is hanging 
in the balance is almost instinctive, and the 
struggle brings its own supply of desperate 
courage; but to wait calmly for death while 
full of all the joys of living calls for courage of 
another order. 

His first thought was of his family, his next 
of his Christian faith. He said to himself, 
“Tf I have any religion this is the time when 
it ought to be an asset.’? He began testing his | 
faith at a new place, to see if it would bear his | 











weight. 
It held. 
The test was not an easy one. There were | 
impulses of hot rebellion. There were days 


when he doubted and questioned. But the | 
comfort grew of a faith that believed that God | 
still lived and was good. 

The signs which the doctors had seen were | 
not long in showing their full meaning. He 
had scant time to adjust his business and set | 
his house in order. Then he lay down to die. | 





{in which he had sung when a young man. 


| religion of Egypt. 
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Courage to face a hopeless issue—that was | 
what he prayed for. Faith to be strong when 
love was at flood-tide and the world looked | 
beautiful and inviting—this was what he sought. | 

He shut his eyes and looked in imagination | 
up and down the street, and pictured to himself | 
the activities of his neighbors and friends, then | 
opened them again and saw the four walls, and 
remembered that he was never to move outside 
them. In the long waking hours of night his 
mind went by leaps that seemed to compass 
his whole life in a single bound, and then came 
back to the invariable and inevitable issue. 

In those nights’ there was a verse from one 
of the old prophets that ran through and through 
his mind. It sang itself to the air of a cantata 


The first part had a tender melody of trust, 
the last a strong and confident movement, | 
where the soprano flowed in an even tone and 
the bass rose with full and increasing volume: 

“‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee. Trust ye in the Lord forever; for in | 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’’ 

He sang it through to himself a hundred 
times. A hundred? Yes, a million, it seemed 
to him, and it expressed his growing calmness 
and rising faith. 

He died at last, cut off in the midst of his 
years, mourned by a multitude of friends. But 
his life, which had been pure and strong, was 
crowned by those closing weeks in which he 
not only learned, but unconsciously taught, 
the lesson of a faith that gives courage, both 
for the fight that may be won, and for the | 
sorrow for which the only hope lies in the life 
everlasting. 
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A BASKET OF JAR-HANDLES. 


na mound in Palestine identified as the site of | 

the ancient city of Gezer was found a large 

number of jar-handles. Enough to make a 
basketful were collected by the excavators. Each 
bore a potter’s mark—the name of its maker—with | 





|a legend. A basket of jar-handles might be ex- 


pected to have some interest for the philologist, .| 


| says Mr. Macalister, the author of “A Record of | 


Excavation and Discovery in Palestine,” but could 
hardly be expected to be of historical value. Yet | 
this collection of sherds enabled its finders to 
revise and make plain a baffling passage in the 
Bible, and to establish a connected story through 
several other isolated passages. 


The obscure passage is in First Chronicles, fourth 
chapter, sixteenth to twenty-third verses. list 
of names, so disarranged as not to appear a true 
genealogy, had been widely accepted as a mythical 
account of the descent of tribes. ‘“‘These were 
the potters and the inhabitants of Netaim and 
Gederah; there they dwelt with the king for his 
work,” is the end of the passage. é 

Each of the jar-handles dug from the ruins of 
Gezer bears the inscription “For the King,” and 
the names of the makers are the names of those in 
the Bible verses, except where a copyist has made 
an error, which frequently occurred. Revised by 
the new knowledge, the passage becomes a com- 
plete genealogy of the family of the potters, and 
makes plain the story of their wanderings. On each 
handle also is a scarab, or beetle, which explains | 
the reference to a “daughter of Pharaoh’—an 
allusion to the fact that the potters followed the 


It becomes evident, therefore, that here is the 
story of the Menuhoth, the descendants of Mena- 
hem, and eventually of Caleb, son of Jephunneh. 
They long inhabited a region south of Hebron and 
followed many crafts, but principally that of 
peter ae This, in the rei of Joash, 

rought them to the notice of the King of Judah, 
and royal patronage followed, possibly in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the Temple. In the 
“ore of Uzziah one of the family, Shebaniah, son 
of Ezrah, rose to be steward of the royal estates 
at Carmel. 

The family “trade-mark” at this time was the 
scarab, but under the righteous kings, Amaziah, 
Jotham and Uzziah, this was suppressed. | 

In the days of Hezekiah a raid of the wild, semi- | 
barbarous tribe of Simeon was made into their 
territory, and they were forced to seek another 
home in the south of Moab or the north of Edom; 
and driving out the Amalekites, they settled there 
and lived in semi-independence. 

After the return from the captivity they settled 
in Bethlehem, and under the name of Pahath-Moab 
assumed a position of considerable importance 
under Ezra and Nehemiah. 

All this story is in the Bible, and most of it in | 
the books of Chronicles, but in isolated fragments | 
to which the jar-handles gave the connection. | 
But their whole significance is greater than that, | 
for they indicate that the chapters of Chronicles | 
contain simply what they appear to contain—the | 
real qencalegics of real men; and in them one | 
need seek no mythical or symbolical meaning. 
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THE “ MOUNTAIN -SCRATCHER.” 


here are few things that rouse the Swiss 

inhabitants of Alpine villages to contemp- 

tuous anger so much as the spectacle of 
ignorant tourists anxious to attack the unknown 
heights of dangerous mountains. These villagers 
have spent their lives among the mountains, and | 
realize their perils. When they see some stupid 
newcomer starting out alone on what may be | 
nothing less than a suicidal venture, says the | 
London £xpress, they say to each other, “Another 
mountain-seratcher!” 


The sensible tourist never by any means pur- 
chases an ice-ax. One day I noticed a man enter 
one of the shops. He looked at the ice-axes, and 
finally bought one. “No one but a mountain- 
scratcher would buy an ice-ax at a toy-shop,” 
said my guide. 

The next my I started out for an easy excursion 
to the glacier, having the same guide with me who 
had pointed out the mountain-scratcher at the 
shop. He at once told me that the “seratcher” 
had also started for the glacier, unattended. 

When we began to get on the glacier the guide 
fastened the rope round my waist. Not being a 
climber, I had only my alpenstock. The guide’s 
a was ample for the cutting of necessary | 
steps. | 

In a short time we saw the mountain-scratcher, | 
He was chipping away with his ax on a broad | 
slope of ice that reached away into illimitable | 
distance. | 

Without wasting words the guide stopped me and 
untied the rope. “Stay where you are,” he said. 
“That fool is right in the track of the avalanches. | 





| with this book-learning. 


| to defend ourselves.’ 
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He may be | with the tubs, and she said no; she only wanted to 
show us she had got tubs. 

| The next afternoon I was told the laundress had 
over him, and a deep crevasse separated them. I | arrived. I went out and found her undoing a 
saw the ouee thrust his ax forward, but the man’s | huge bundle of washing all finished and ready. 
nerve failed, and he did not grasp it. The guide | And such beautiful work! I never saw clothes 
saw that he must act promptly, and thrust the | look fresher and more lovely. It was a pleasant 
point of the ax into the man’s coat and under his | surprise. 
eather belt, and pulled him up by sheer force. 

The two came back to where IL was waiting. 
There was a low rumbling noise, which grew 
louder and louder. White drifts of moving ice 
eame hurtling down over the slope where but a 
few moments before the man had been standing. 
We had reached him just in time. 


I must get him out 
killed any moment.’ . 
The guide soon came near his man, but he was 


of that at once. 


a 


c 


ne man with a knowledge of statistics and 


THE PARLOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
O a desire to impart it can break up a pleas- 
ant party in a short time. A group of 


young people were chatting about one thing and 
another before the crackling fire in a hotel parlor, 
when the statistician came in, brisk and alert, as 
usual. 


“The man found that when he had agreed to 
empty that chest he had undertaken a tremendous 
task,” one young man was saying. “A half-million 
dollars in silver weighs a good deal. * 

“It weighs twenty-nine thousand four hundred 
and sixty-three and sixty-one one-hundredths 
pounds, avoirdupois,” announced the statistician. 

There was a short pause, and then one of the 
young women said: ’ 

“Next week I’m going to Hester Lawton’s birth- 
day pesty. It’s always lovely. I do think birth- 
day celebrations are so nice, and I was reading 
the other day that the custom dates back to the 
| Saxons. I—” : 

**Much farther than that,” said the brisk voice, 
through the dusk. ‘In the fortieth chapter of Gen- 
esis, the twentieth verse, you will find, ‘And it came 
to pass the third ry. which was Pharaoh’s birth- 
day, that he made a feast unto all his servants.’ ”’ 

“Doesn’t it seem to you that we’ve had more 
rainy days this October than for several years?” 
hazarded a reckless one. “I’m sure last year and 
the year before —” a 

“Three years ago,” came in the cheerful, irri- 
tating tones, “there were seventeen full days and 
— s five others when—Why, where are you all 

oing?” 
. “It’s time to dress for dinner,” came a chorus; 
and the statistician was left to enjoy the fire in 


solitary state. 

( and resource. A pioneer on the Great Lakes 
at a time when hardships were the rule, the 

bluff captain was often successful in enterprises 

that baffled less forceful men. 


On the summer day that Captain Collins em- 
barked with his ten-year-old son for a lake trip on 
a lumber vessel the weather was hot and sultry. 
The captain had more important matters than his 
son’s wardrobe on his mind, and young Peter, 
with the short-sightedness of excited youth, left 
home without his jacket. 

For two days the wind blew softly from the south. 
On the third day it switched suddenly to the north, 
bringing with it a cutting arctic coldness. 

_Mrs. Collins, meorng the forgotten jacket, had 
visions of her thinly clad son turned blue with 
cold or perhaps already stricken with oo. 

Two weeks later the travellers returned, the 
father beaming, the boy even more radiant in a 
bulging flannel garment of curious but ample cut. 

“You see,” explained Captain Collins, “Peter 
didn’t have clothes enough, so we put in at the 
nearest port to buy him a coat. But there was 
only one store and not a ready-made garment in 
the place, so I — <3 three yards of red flannel 
and made him a suit.” 

“Where,” asked Mrs. Collin 


A? Winter Sunset 





hat matters it that all the world.lies white? 
That cold winds moan? Along the peaceful 
west 
Gold islands float, and golden galleons quest 
Through summer seas. Look up and watch the | 
flight 
Of swallow-clouds, wing-tipped with rosy light; 
Look where the sunlight lingers on the crest 
Of eastern storm-clouds, marsbhaled breast to 
breast, 
Like Orient monarchs helmeted to fight. 





Gray branches point cold fingers to the sky; 
But see how all the little ice-drops gleam, 
How warm the frozen pools, pink-tinted, seem ; 
See how the snow-banks glisten where they lie, 
And western roofs and windows, capped with 
snow, 
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UNCLE ETHAN’S ROOSTER. 


Hold blazing mirrors to the afterglow. 
nowledge is acquired in various ways. Some 
persons absorb it as a sponge takes up 


K water. Others require the drilling of holes 
in their skulls to enable it to enter. When Willie 
Bixby hired a farm on the Maine coast and set out 
to raise chickens, he absorbed all available in- 
formation and put it to use. Asaresult of special 
food and good care his “white rocks” grew with 
amazing rapidity, so that in October roosters 
hatched in May had reached the generous weight 


of seven pounds. 


Uncle Ethan Spofford scoffed. 

“Those chickens are all paste,” he deciared to 
whoever would listen. “Willie is trying to do 
t I never saw a fellow yet 
try to get along with k-learning but what he 
came to grief sooner or later. Chickens that are 
stuffed the way they are are all paste, as I say. 
They ain’t hardened into good flesh. Come to get 
a spell of weather, and they’re like to waste away. 
And more’n that, they ain’t got enough muscle to 
scratch for themselves. Get turned out once to 
hustle their own grub, and they’d stand stock-still 
and starve ’emselves.” 

Uncle Ethan raised chickens himself—good old 
barn-yard fowl that, if hatched in May, could be 
safely trusted to wf their first eggs not later than 
next Easter. Uncle Ethan had a big Shanghai 


rooster, “Zeke,” of which he was wonderfully 


& 


A SAILOR-MADE SUIT. 
aptain Collins was a person of both courage 


8, trying not to 


roud. “Zeke can lick all creation,” was his daily | laugh, “did you get the pattern?’ 
on . ee “Used the boy,” said the captain, proudly. 
One day, looking across the meadow, Uncle | “Laid the flannel on the deck, spread the boy on 


his back on top, and cut all round him with m 
jack-knife. Then 1 laid him on his stomach an 
cut out the front. How else could you make a 
pattern?” 


Ethan saw a sight that made him chuckle. 

“Ma,” he said to his wife, “I calculate I better 
stroll down the road a piece. Here comes that 
biggest paste rooster of Willie’s, and old Zeke is | 
loose in the yard. I don’t want to hurt Willie, but 
as I see it, if he was to lose one rooster learning 
how poor those paste critters are, it would save 
him money in the long run. I’ll be back in half 
an. hour or so.” 

He ambled amiably down the way, accordingly, 
although not without casting ae glances 
over his shoulder while he was still in sight of the 
two roosters—now quickly approaching each other. 

Half an hour later he came back up the road, a | no trace—that of walking in his sleep. In great 

2 r ——_ on his as. T * a distress of mind she told her husband. 

at he thought to see was not there. e “paste” | uc, nie a n 
rooster, still vigorous, stood valiantly on ths cool- |, Samuel,” she said, “do you know that Johnny 
ing clay that had been old Zeke, and was emitting | 5 2 Somnambulist? 
lusty crows. A what? 

Uncle Ethan stopped with the shock of it. Then 
he hastened to interview his pape. 

“Ma,” he said, apologetically, that evening 
“T’ve been and bought Willie Bixby’s biggest and | 
pastiest rooster. It ain’t that that kind is an 
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HE MUST HAVE BEEN ASLEEP. 


rs. Hickam was much concerned about her 
youngest son. He had developed a pecu- 
liarity of which he had previously shown 





“A somnambulist. He walks in his sleep!” 

“When did he begin to do that?” 

“T never noticed it until last night. After he 
p. 
id 





had gone to bed and was sound asleep, he got u 
dressed himself, went out to the wood-shed, a1 


y 
ust as well throw away the two | 


ood. I might ey rp — ¢ es” 
ollars and a half I paid for him, as far as getting | {He at in his siee ee ; 
a good rooster is concerned. But it’s right here. | “He did. I watched him. He didn’t know a 


thing about it this morning, either. How can you 
explain such a eel 

“H’mph!” ejaculated Mr. Hickam. “I can’t. 

| But if he had gone out while he was wide awake, 

| Lucinda, and done such a thing as that voluntarily, 

it would have been a good deal harder to explain!” 


The thing to fight torpedo-boats, the navy says, is 
torpedo-boats. The thing to fight battle-ships is 
battle-ships. And so Il reckoned if we have got to 
stay where that pasty sort of birds was rampagin 

round at large, we better get one o’ the same kin¢ 


& 
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A PHILIPPINE LAUNDRESS. 
T> method of securing servants in the Philip- 


THE ONLY THING SAVED. 


fire had destroyed the new hall in Plainfield, 
A which had been built by an enterprising 

citizen of the place. The walls and a part 
of the roof were still standing, but the interior 
was a total wreck. The local insurance adjuster 
went round the next day to inspect the ruins. He 
| found the proprietor sitting disconsolately on a 
pile of débris just inside the doorway. 


“Well, Hymer,” he said, “you seem to have been 
having all kinds of bad luck.” 

“Looks that way,” was the gloomy response. 

“You saved some of the furniture, didn’t you?” 

“Not a serap.” 

“None of the fixtures?” 

“Not a fixture.” 

“Was all the inside property destroyed ?”’ 

“I believe the acoustic properties are left,” said 
the proprietor, with a glance at the bare interior, 
“but that’s all.” 


pines might strike many worried American 

housewives as highly desirable. In “An 
Englishwoman in the Philippines,” Mrs. Dauncey 
writes that when a new English or American 
family takes a house and begins to move in, pro- 
spective servants appear, as people tell other 
people about the opportunity, and the news flies 
about among the servant class. 


All shapes and sizes of Filipinos loomed on the 
balcony at intervals, and drifted into the hall and 
a watching us until we had time to attend to 

rem. 

A person with a huge, almost black, face came 
and stood in the picture of blue sky and green 
9 branches framed in the doorway, dressed 
n a skirt formed of a tight fold of red cloth and 
a muslin bodice with huge sleeves. She held a big 
black umbrella in one hand, and muttered in an 
undertone. 

She wished to be taken on as laundress at 
twenty pesos amonth. This offer we refused, and 
added that we would not give more than ten. 

She melted away, murmuring, from the front 
door, and presently reappeared at the back door, 
and murmured afresh. 

After more conversation, we decided to engage 
her at twelve pesos a month, and there and then 
I gave her a bag of soiled linen, and off she went. 

he next day at lunch she suddenly reappeared, 
leaned up against the door-post and murmured. 
She wanted =. starch and charcoal. All the 
washing is done in cold water at some well, and 
they want a little charcoal to heat the irons. So 
Mr. Dauncey wrote an order for soap, a box-iron, 
starch and charcoal, and away went the new 
laundress. 

But we had not seen the last of her, for the next 
morning she appeared again, clutching the bulgy 
umbrella, and said she wanted tin tubs. 

She got her order for tubs and off she went. 
About noonday she reappeared with the tubs. 

We asked her if there was anything the matter | 
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MUCH BROKEN BY MISFORTUNE. 


rs. Cartwright, in search of a painter to 

touch up her kitchen walls, was directed 

to Napoleon Lamere. “Do you think,” 

asked Mrs. Cartwright, eying tottering Napoleon 

doubtfully, “that you could paint the side walls of 
my kitchen?” 

“But yes, madame,” returned Napoleon, “eef 
dose appartment eet ees not of a too large high- 
ness. Eef you ’ave som w’at you call low<iown 
job, me, I can do heem de mos’ bes’ of hannybody 
else. 

“But,madame! Hélas! No more can I do dose 
up-high ceiling, dose steep roof, dose _so-elevate 
church steep’, dose sky-scrape. Me, I ’ave hon 
ma two foot too great of de shake. Behol’! Al- 





ready, madame, me, I ’ave de large misfortune to 
broke seex of ma laig.” { 
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randpapa’s days were the best that I 
know, 

Pity they happened so long, long ago! 
Grandpapa tells us about them so clear 
Almost we fancy those same days are here. 
Grandpapa knew all the jolliest plays — 
Children were children in Grandpapa’s days! 





Grandpapa rode to the town in a coach; 
Horn gaily blowing announced its approach; 
Folks ran to windows to see the show 


pass, 

Waved at small Grandpapa pressed to the 
glass. 

Four horses drew him, two roans and two 
bays — 


Travel was travel in Grandpapa’s days! 
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Grandpapa had the most wonderful sled, 
Splendid steel runners, and painted bright red. 
When he was started, and steering it true, 


THE “TASCHENTUCHER” BOX. 


By Augusta Kortrecht. 


the pretty things that Becky received 

nothing pleased her like the box with 
the queer word ‘‘Taschentiicher’’ painted on 
the cover. Mother said that over across the 
ocean, in the country where all the little girls 
and boys spoke a language called German, this 
funny word meant handkerchiefs, and was just 
as easy to remember there as our own words 
are here to us. 

For two whole weeks nothing happened that 
seemed important enough to use one of the 
embroidered handkerchiefs. Plain ones did 
very well for school, and on Sunday Becky 
was sick in bed; but the next Saturday morning 
Alice Morgan came over and brought a note to 
mother, and then trotted up-stairs to find Becky 
helping Jane make up the beds. 

“It’s a benefit,’’ said Alice; ‘‘after dinner 
to-day, in the big hall. Mama is going to take 
me, and maybe your mother will let you go.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Becky, politely. ‘‘I’m much 
obliged. I’d just love to go; and maybe I’d 


(Cite pr had come and gone, and of all 


better carry one of the new hank’chufs out of | 


the Taschentiicher box. Do you ’spect I better ?’’ 


‘*You better carry them all, Becky,’’ advised | 


se 


Alice, ‘*’cause mama says it is sure to be a 
sad benefit. It’s for old Mrs. Lawson to send 
her boy away to school. Bring all your hand- 
kerchiefs, 
ery.”’ . 

“Are you going to fix to ery?’’ asked Becky. 

“‘Course I am,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Mama 
Says she saw it three times, and it makes her 
ery even yet.’’ 


They certainly did enjoy the benefit, but | 


neither of them saw anything to cry about. 


Becky, and then you’ll be fixed to| 


| Two Japanese boys did wonderful tricks with 
| colored glass balls; a man rode a bicycle right 
| straight down into the place where people sat, 
| and Becky was pretty badly scared for a minute, 
| but it was over so quickly she did not have 
| time to cry. There was beautiful music on a 
piano and on a fiddle and on a row of bells 
hung up in the air. Then there was a dialogue ; 
but Alice and Becky could not understand much 
| of that. 

** Are you back, little daughter?’’ called 
mother, cheerily, when Becky returned; but 
instead of beginning before she got there to tell 


the music, Becky rushed into the room, threw 


and sobbed : 

“‘O mother, it wasn’t sad, and I never cried 
a single cry! And I took all my hank’ chufs, 
and the Taschentiicher box, and I’ve lost them 
all—and the Taschentiicher box !’’ 

Mother laid the baby in his cradle, and got 
one of father’s silk handkerchiefs from the chif- 
fonier and offered it to Becky, 
| were coming so fast now that it seemed to need 
something very big to catch them all. Then 
she thought hard for a minute, and said: 

“‘If you are sure you put the box right on 
| the chair while you helped Alice button her 
cloak, it will be found; and Julius shall go 
| down and ask about it.’’ 

| ‘*When you had the handkerchiefs,’’ said 
Julius, ‘‘you didn’t have the tears to wet them 
| ms and now you’ve got the tears, and no 
nice hankies to dry them up.’ 

At last he started off, though, and Becky 
shook her head to mother’s invitation to go 





for the tears | 


about the Japanese boys and the clapping and | 


herself on top of the baby in her mother’s lap, | 


G2 CHILDREN’S PAG 


WHEN GRANDPAPA WAS A BOY. 


By Hannah G. Fernald. 


| 





Grandpapa almost believed that he flew. 
As he shot by people stared in amaze — 
Coasting was coasting in Grandpapa’s days! 


bake baby biscuits in Jane’s kitchen, and went 
right on from corner to corner of the big silk 
handkerchief, getting each one just as wet as 
salt tears could make it. She had finished up 
the fourth corner, and was starting in on the 
middle, when Julius came back. 

**Which hand will you take?’’ he called out. 

**The one that has my box in it,’’ said Becky. 

**Well, shut your eyes and open your mouth,’’ 


Qua 





Grandpapa knew where the speckled trout hid, 

Tramped with his lunch-basket crammed to 
the lid, 

Skilfully angled where breezes were cool, 

Coaxed the fish out from their shadowy 
pool, 

All for his Mother to cook and to praise — 

Fishing was fishing in Grandpapa’s days! 





Though summer and swimming-pools, winter 
and snow 

Seemed so much pleasanter long, long ago, 

Those days for these he would hate to 
exchange, 

For he feels sure (but to us it seems strange) 

Nobody had in those wonderful days 

Half such dear Grandchildren, Grandpapa says! 


said Julius, laughing in his teasing way, and 
that made Becky laugh, because of course 
he could not think of put'ing the box into her 
mouth ; but she did as he told her, and the next 
minute she tasted something sweet and chocolaty 
on her tongue, and felt something square and 
hard in her hands. And when she looked again 
there was the queer word ‘‘Taschentiicher’’ 


| staring her right up in the face, 


— 





ie ; 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
My whole is full of eloquence, 
But searce a word 
Of his is one and two, I fear, 
From what I’ve heard. 
He travels talking through the land ; 
Third after third 
He meets with manner suave and bland, 
By naught deterred. 
II. 
Each man’s castle is my first, 
So doth the law agree 
And in it well may he his all 
My second without plea. 


My whole each man will it well love, 
Should it his riches be ; 
Though men there are, 
Who from such riches 
I1I. 
My first holds the hand 
Of Phyllis or Grace ; 
My second on land 
Would be out of place. 


unfortunate, 
flee. 


Of things good to eat 
On plate or in bowl, 
There’s nothing can beat 
The taste of my whole. 
2. VERBAL MUTATIONS. 
My firsts are words of four letters. Behead 
them to make my seconds; then add a letter to 
make my thirds. Example: open, pen, pent. 


To open the mouth wide, to imitate, the ~ > ae 
toy, every one, a helper. Hurt, part ‘of the madly, 
what every nation wants the best of. A diteh,’a 


worship ; 


grain, a solemn declaration. Scolded, past tense 
of a verb, to conceal. A breakfast dish, to jump, 
what keeps the heart up. Merry, a boy, the boy’s 
mother. A blemish, the mainstay of civilization, 
adress goods. The best hopper known, a meadow, 
to jump. A boy’s word for food, is done in the 
laundry, a jewel. A color, a useful fluid, very 
dark. A loop, a negative, to observe. Demure, 
the edge, frost. To poke up, a unit of measure, 
what Paul Revere did. To serutinize, what we 
must say, insincere talk. A mark on the body, 
what we ride in, a fish. A man from a certain 
country, a bed, where doves live. Withered, part 
of the body, anobleman. To peel, kindred, what 
we see on the farm. 


3. CROSS-WORD ANAGRAM. 
I'm found in glass, but not in ware ; 
In apple, too, but not in pear; 
In orange sweet, but not in fruit; 
In branch I rest, but not in root; 
In everything, but not in ne aught ; 
My whole’s a sphere, so we’re taught. 


4. FOUND IN THE BODY. 


Find in the body a musical instrument; a large 


box; a shell-fish; a part of a shoe; weapons of 
offense and defense; beautiful flowers; a forest 
animal; a tree; a cover for a pan; a scholar; a 


animal; a small channel; 
the ending of a river. 


domestic places of 


5. CHANGES FOUND BY ALTERING 
LETTER, 

Change song to the same thing. Change a king’s 
seat to a multitude. Change a multitude to a 
king’s diadem. Change a pretense to a fish. 
Change a whirlpool to an ancient Scandinavian 
poem. Change a bird to an eccentric person. 


FINAI 
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VOUNG LEARN TELEGRAPHY | | 
VG cinpanywieee yoursoad johapae | | CURRENT EVENTS || 
to a then refund to you the tuition 


ye paid us. Expenses low. Work | 
for board if you wish. Forty- 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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ie 7O QQ VALENTINE’S SCHOOL enators elected.— Mr. Simon Guggen- 
a OF TELEGRAPHY, | heim, Republican, has been elected United 


States Senator from Colorado in place of Senator 





2 
campaign of assassination. January 3d 
[ If} Our | Major-General Von der Launitz, prefect of 
| police of St. Petersburg, while in attendance at 


the consecration of a chapel, to which only about 
150 persons had been admitted, and they by 


new—no rust on runners, screws, A e “3 
clamps—good for guns, too. | special ticket, was shot and instantly killed by 
Write G. W. Cole Company, |a young man in evening dress who had found 


139 Broadway, New York, for | admission with the other guests. January 9th 


by keeping your skates bright as 


FREE bottle of “ 3-in-One” Oil. 


ad | Patterson, Democrat.—— Senator Henry E. 
| Burnham, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
has been reélected. * 


|"[he Russian Terrorists continue their 


| Lieut.-Gen. Vladimir Pavloff, the military proc- 
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Is the most delightful dessert imagi- 
nable, and can be made up into hundreds 
of different combinations by following 
the simple directions given in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
sent free on request. 
By using JELL-0 it is possible to serve 
a different dessert every day in the year. 
Prepared _instantly—simply add boil- 
ing water and set to cool. 


A loc, package makes enough dessert 
for a large family. 
There is no other dessert just like 


JELL-O. 


Beware of dangerous imitations ; they 
may undermine your health. JELL-O is 


Approved by 
Pure Food Commissioners 


and so stamped. 
Highest Award at 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 1904. 
PORTLAND «= + = sys. 
BIRMINGHAM - - 1906, 


7 flavors: Lemon, Orange, Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherry 
and Peach. Alt Grocers everywhere. 

10 cents per package. 
Leafiet in each package, telling how 


to get fancy Aluminum Jelly Molds at 
cost of postage and packing. 


hen Genesee Pure Food Co., 
Le Roy, N.Y. 























THE INTERNATIONAL 


DENTIFRICE 


Strong's Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic. Whitens, 
beautifies the teeth, 
aidsin prev enting decay 
—saves dentists’ bills, 
Makes breath sweet. 

The metal package is most 
convenient for travel. No 
@ liquid or powder to spill 


% 
fh. NY or waste. 25 cents at all 
¥ druggists. Sent postpaid, 
if yours hasn't it. 
} Requirements of Food and 
Lee | Drug 


Act complied with, 
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# { ARNICA ) 








Strong’s TOOTH SCAP jy 
Arnica 







Jelly = 
Makes skin smooth, soft, beautiful. 
Gives clear complexion. Excellent 
for chaps, pimples, burns, Lruisesand 


all eruptions; collapsible metal tube. 

If your dealer hasn't it, send to us, 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 

Requirements of Food and Drug 
Act complied with, 


C.H.Strong & Co.Chicago,U.S.A. 








urator, or advocate - general, whose severity 

had gained for him the title of ‘‘ Hangman 

Pavloff,’’ was killed in the garden of the court 
| building by a man wearing the uniform of a 
| court official, The first assassin shot himself; 
| the other was captured uninjured, and expressed 
exultation over the success of his attempt. 

Ca 


ew German: Political Campaign.—The 
policy of the German government in dis- 
solving the Reichstag and appealing to the 
electors was defined by Chancellor von Bilow 
|in a strong election manifesto, January 2d. 
| The chancellor explained that he had a double 
purpose—first, to free the government from 
dependence on the Clerical party, and second, 
so to strengthen the Liberal groups in the 
Reichstag that they might, in combination with 
the Conservatives, successfully oppose the 
growth of Socialism and reactionary Clericalism. 
This manifesto, which called for a considerable 
| realignment of political groups, was coldly 
| received by some of the leaders of the parties 
| which the chancellor sought to solidify in 
|support of the government. One unusual 
| feature of the campaign is a movement to bring: 
| Protestants together as a political party in 
opposition ‘to the Clericals. 
& 


Constitution for the Transvaal was 

granted last month, under letters patent. 
The constitution gives the suffrage to all 
males of 21 years of age who have resided in 
the Transvaal for six months. It provides for 
an elective assembly of 69 salaried members, 
and provisionally for a second chamber of 15 
members, who are to be nominated by the 
imperial government. The constitution directs 
that the recruiting of Chinese labor shall cease 
at once, and that the entire system of Chinese 
labor shall be stopped within a year after the 
first meeting of the legislature, or sooner, if the 
legislature shall so vote. 

& 

T= Orange River Colony also is to 

have a constitution, drawn on liberal lines, 
with no discriminations against the Dutch 
population. For the present the upper house 
of the colonial parliament will be appointed; | 
but, the lower house, of 38 members, will be | 
elected by manhood suffrage. 





he Shah of Persia, Muzaffer-ad-Din, 

died January 8th, in the 54th year of his 
age and the 11th of his reign. He was a 
—— ——) student of philosophy and | 
| | literature, a patron of the 
| arts and a progressive 
ruler. He was familiar | 
with Western institutions, | 
and made several visits to 
European capitals for a 
closer study of them. One 
of his last official acts was 
to sign the new constitu- 
tion under which Persia, 

for the first time, is to have 

——" a parliament. The late} 
Shah will be succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mohammed Ali Mirza, who is in his 35th year. | 
| He is well educated and in —— 
| sympathy with his father’s 
liberal ideas. Among the | 
ancient and characteristic- || 
ally Oriental titles which 
he will assume are Shah- 
inshah, or King of Kings; | 
| Zil Allah, Shadow of God ; || 
the Kibleh Alum, Center 
of the World; the Exalted || 
One, Exalted as the plan- || 
et Saturn; the Well of || 
Knowledge; the King === 
Whose Standard is the Sun, and Whose Splendor 
is That of the Firmament. 














THE LATE SHAH. 





| 











oy 


ecent Deaths.—QGustav Kruell, the fa- | 
mous artist and wood - engraver, died | 
| January 2d, aged 64. Although a German by | 
birth, most of his active life was spent in this 
country, and he did a great deal to elevate and | 
dignify American wood-engraving. Some of | 
his most successful work was in portraits of 
Lineoln, Grant, and other great Americans. —— 
Brig.-Gen. George Bell, United States army, 











retired, died January 2d, in his 79th year. 





Historical Pictures. 


E have recently published an illustrated price-list of our 
full line of Historical Pictures. These Pictures are 
printed on fine coated paper, 14x18 inches, with tinted mar- 
gins. The subjects, twenty in number, deal with American 
history. Pictures of this character develop a love for the 
study of American history and lives and characters of those 
who made possible our liberties. We show miniature cuts 
of four in the series.. 

















HE picture of Washington is a 
photographic reproduction from 
the celebrated painting by Gilbert 
Stuart, now in the possession of the 
Boston Art Museum. 
It is generally accepted as the 
best likeness of the Father of our 
Country. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


HIS picture, a reproduction from a 

drawing by W. L. Taylor, illustrates 
the contrast between a colonial and the 
present-day Sabbath. Formerly the gun 
was a necessary weapon of defense, even 
when going to the house of worship. This 
fact is strongly brought out in the illus- 
tration, entitled Colonial Days. It is one 
of our most popular pictures. 





COLONIAL DAYS. 


HIS picture of Lincoln was re- 
produced from an authentic | 
photograph taken when he was fifty- 
five years old, and while he was 
President of the United States. We 
believe it is the only photograph of 








Lincoln taken during that period. 
The picture is regarded very highly 
as being a most accurate portrait. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


HE Spirit of ‘76 is calculated to 
fire the imagination and stir the 
warm blood of every patriot. It will 
well repay the tourist to visit the inter- 
esting town of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, and view this great painter’s work. 
We are fortunate in being able to offer 
a fine reproduction of this historic 
painting, made direct from the original. 





THE SPIRIT OF '76. ™ 


PRICES.—The value of these Pictures is not to be determined by our 
low price. They are well worth $1.00 each. Our large editions, however, 
enable us to sell them at the extremely low price of 15 cents each, or any 
two copies for 25 cents, postage paid. 


A PRICE-LIST OF ALL OUR HISTORICAL PICTURES 
SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


to learn telegraph, atourschool. Bi 
at 


demand 
foroperaters. Good positions guaran H 


. Ex- 








penses very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. | 
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is like quality in other goods. It always 
Wears, Satisfies, and is Lasting. 

It Means More and Stronger Chicks. 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
Combine Quality and Hatchability. 

Send for our Free 260-page book, ** How to 

Make Money with Poultry & Incubators.” 

Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., oy 
nearest branch » New York, Boston, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Oakland, Cal., London, Eng. 


—“STORK” PANTS— 


For Baby WATERPROOF 


— Baby’s Dresses 
3 ry and Sweet 


White, light, adjustable, com- 
Jasily 5 


BEST HATCHES 












fortable. cleansed. 
Will not irritate or sweat. In- 
dispensable to every mother. 
50c. Made from “ Stork" 
Sheeting, $1.00 and $1.50 
a yard. If your dry goods 
dealer hasn't Stork Goods, 
write us. 


Button Neatly Over Regular 
Diaper 


F —as a useful sample—Baby Sponge 
ree 3ag of Stork Sheeting (also booklet). 





alparaiso,Iind. | 








THE STORK CO., Dept. B-11, Boston, Mass. 




















BITES 


For winter irritations of the 
skin, eczemas, rashes, frost 
bites, chappings, chafings, 
itchings, redness and rough- 
ness, especially of face and 
hands, for lameness and 
soreness incidental to winter 
sports, for sanative, antisep- 
tic cleansing,for baby rashes, 
itchings, and chafings, and 
for all the purposes of the 
toilet,bath,and nursery,Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted by Cuti- 


cura Ointment, is priceless. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and may 
be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug .; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd.,Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; South 
Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U. S. A., 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

we Post-free, Cuticura Booklet. 48 pages. 
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Crumb Tray and Scraper. 


This is without exception the choicest 
Tray and Scraper we have ever offered 
our subscribers. It is quadruple silver- 
plated on hard white metal, latest finish, 
with floral desigus. Length of Scraper 
1144 inches. 
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Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 75 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $2.00, post-paid. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ow the Grand Cafion was made.— 
The popular idea that earthquakes and 
voleanic explosions played a part in forming | 
| the Grand Cajion of the Colorado River, says | 
| Prof. A. R. Crook, is without foundation. It) 
| was cut out entirely by the water of the river, 
and the most effective tool employed was the 
quartz sand brought down from the sources of 
the river in the mountains. This sand is 
| harder than any of the constituents of the rock 
| Strata in which the cafion has been carved. 
| Hurled by the swift water against the sides 
and the bed of the stream, it cuts the rock as 
easily as a file cuts soft iron. 
TT? Study of the Waters.—It has been | 
said that ‘‘ water is by far the most extensive | 
and valuable mineral resource of any country.’’ 
| Engineers as well as geologists are now greatly 
| interested in the threatened stoppage of the 
hydrographic work of the Geological Survey 
through failure of appropriation by Congress. 
The appropriation for this purpose has already 
been seriously cut down. During 1905 about 
800 stream-gaging stations were in operation, 
the object being to determine all the conditions 
that affect the flow of rivers and smaller streams. 
In addition to this, extensive studies of under- | 
ground water have been conducted, revealing | 
facts previously entirely unknown, and of the 
highest value and interest. The sources and 
causes of water pollution, leading to disease, 
have also been widely investigated. The neces- 
sity of the continuance of this work, without 
interruption, is urged by those who are in a 
position to appreciate its importance. The 
| world is more and more putting its daily life 
}and activity upon a scientific basis, and it is 
, felt that the United States Congress should 


| never lose sight of this fact. 








ussia’s Vast Forests.— Very nearly 
four-tenths of the surface of Russia in 
Europe is covered with woods and forests, 
according to the Rerue Economique Inter- 
nationale. In fact, the Russian forests are so 
great in extent that they almost equal the entire 
united area of western Europe, including Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Italy, France and Spain. Among European 
countries, next to Russia, Austria-Hungary is 
the richest in forests. . 
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eS scientific journals give 
considerable attention to the recent feat of 
| Santos-Dumont in Paris, where, with a machine 
| constructed on the aeroplane principle, driven 
by a 60 horse-power motor, which causes an 
aluminum fan to revolve with a speed of between 
| 1,000 and 1,500 turns per minute, he made a 
| flight of about 80 yards in the presence of a 
multitude of spectators. This has been called 








the ‘‘first manned flying-machine.’’ But the 
question has been raised whether the first flight 
of this kind should not be credited to America. 
| More than a year ago, according to their pub- 
lished report, the Wright brothers at Dayton, 
Ohio, made much longer flights with a motor- 
driven aeroplane. But their experiments have 
| been conducted in private. 


& 


| ya for Ice in Syria.—An interesting 
substitute for ice is provided in some parts 
of Syria in the following manner. Snow gath- 
ered in the mountains is packed in a conical 
| pit, dug in the ground, and provided at the 
| bottom: with a drain to carry off the water 
| formed — for some of the snow unavoidably 
melts. The snow is tamped firmly and covered 
| with straw and leaves. From these pits the 
solidified snow is distributed to customers on 
packhorses, and costs all the way from 10 to 25 
cents per hundred pounds. 
, .-+-3-# Gold.—We are reminded by 
Mr. R. H. Byrd, in the Technical World 
Magazine, that all the gold produced in the 
United States before the greater discoveries on 
the Pacific coast was mined in the Appalachians. 
These mountains contain more or less auriferous 
deposits throughout their range. Even to-day | 
gold is mined within sight of the Washington 
Monument. In Maryland, southwestern Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia there are gold- 
mines in profitable operation, but the quantity 
produced is relatively small. In many cases 
where there is no question of the existence of 
gold, and where ‘‘color’’ can be obtained by 
washing the black sand and gravel in the ravines | 
and gulches, the amount is too small to cover 
the cost of getting out the metal. But the pur- 
suit is exciting, and many have thought that 
no cost of labor and time was too great when 
| expended in obtaining enough Appalachian gold | 
| to make a finger-ring or a watch-charm. 
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Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. {Adv. 










4 Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 





They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,— 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business, — 

Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented— 

You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 

If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 
Ma ROYAL STEEL RANCE 


For All Kinds of fuel. Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 













RADIANT BASE BURNER 


High Crade Parior Heater 
for Hard Coal. 














REWARDS 
FOR PERSEVERANCE. 


In The Youth’s Companion of October | 8th, page 501, will 
be found complete details of our Special Offers for obtaining 
new subscriptions to The Companion. These Offers appeal 
strongly to many of our subscribers who are of the persevering 
kind. Are you of this number? If so you will receive for 
each list of five new subscriptions obtained before next July : 
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Five Merchandise Payments, 


One Reward for Perseverance, 


One Share in the Division of $10,000. 


The Cut shows one of our 
thirty-two Rewards for 
Perseverance. 


This reliable eight-day Clock 
has a half-hour strike, cathedral 
gong, artistic wooden 
metal trimmings, 5-inch dial and 
gilt filigree. The case, 11x16 
inches, is decorated with a 
polished adamantine enamel. 
An Omamental Bronzed Dog 
is included. Value $8.00. 


case, 





Mantel Clock and Ornament. 


If you have lost The Companion of October 18th, send for another copy. This 
gives full description of all our Perseverance Rewards and other Special Offers. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ANY GIRL OR BOY 


CAN EASILY EARN 
$10 LARKIN PREMIUMS FREE 


_ can make your spare time profitable by 
selling among friends and neighbors 


Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, 
Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powder, Etc. 


Everybody has use for Larkin Products. Their high quality 
will win many permanent customers. Thousands of young .® 



























people in this way easily earn a Watch, Desk, Table, «O° gh 
Chair, Camera, Shotgun, Bob-sled, etc. ae Cy 
‘\ eae" 
WE HELP You wh one 
The 25 Product Lists that we send o tO P 
free for distribution in your neigh- 4‘ yo" x0 y, id 
borhood make it easy to secure \ F al 
Solid Oak Bookcase No.5 orders. Just try it! P if” a 
~ 
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aed. Me ° ras aga a 
Established, 1876. BUFFALO,N.Y. _o® ‘oe F 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper. for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year. 
at the Post-Office, Boston, 


matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and ait additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


in advance. Entered 
Mass., as second-class 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TONSILLITIS. 


he tonsils are two collections of 

gland-like structures at the back 
part of the mouth, one on each side, 
between the pillars of the palate. It 
is not known what 
serve. Some have supposed 
that they arrest the germs of 
disease which may be inhaled 






they evidently can catch very 
few of the germs which rapidly pass them in the 


food or water, or in the air which is inhaled ; and | 


it is well they cannot, for they are themselves very 
susceptible to disease, as some sufferers know to 
their sorrow. Others have thought they serve an 
evil purpose, acting as portals of entry for many 
disease-germs into the body. 

The tonsils are very liable to become inflamed. 
This condition constitutes tonsillitis, or, when an 
abscess forms, quinsy. Young persons, over fifteen 
and under thirty, are most subject to inflammation 
of the tonsils, although children and even those 
well along in life may suffer. It occurs with 
special frequency in those whose tonsils are en- 
larged, and usually in persons who are “run down” 
in general health, or in whom the power of resist- 
ance has been lowered as a result of worry or 
overexertion. 

The extra study in preparing for a difficult ex- 
amination in school or college and the anxiety 
concerning the result not uncommonly bring en 
an attack of quinsy, especially in those of a so- 
called rheumatic tendency. 

There are various kinds of tonsillitis, but the 
symptoms of all are quite similar in the beginning. 
The patient feels ill, has chilly sensations, loss of 


appetite, more or less headache, perhaps, consti- | 


pation, feverishness, and a feeling of discomfort 
or actual pain in the throat. Soon the fever be- 
comes high, the throat is dry, swallowing is pain- 
ful, there is often more or less earache, and the 
patient seems to be seriously ill. 

Suppuration may or may not occur. The pain 
and throbbing are most severe when it does, 

The attack lasts usually from two or three days 
to a week, and is apt to terminate quite suddenly, 
although if but one tonsil has been affected, re- 
covery may be delayed by an extension of the 
inflammation to the other tonsil. In that case the 
whole tiresome process must be gone through 
with again. 

The disease is almost always serious enough to 
require the physician’s care, for the treatment 
calls for internal remedies as well as local applica- 
tions. Whatever else is done, the bowels should 
be kept open from the beginning of the attack. 
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THE GIRL WHO “FILLED IN.” 


he woman with silver hair had told several | 
amusing anecdotes which the girls in the | 


boarding-house had thoroughly enjoyed, says a 
writer in the New York Press. “Now tell us a 
tragedy,’ begged one girl. The elderly woman 
paused for a moment, then said: 

“Once upon a time there was a baby born and 
named Angelina. Angelina was an ugly baby. 
Even her father thought so. ‘Mercy!’ said he. 
‘What a homely little sinner!’ 

“That made Angelina’s mother cry. ‘I wish 
you wouldn’t feel that way about her,’ she said. 
‘Ever since our first little girl died there has been 
a vacant place in my heart; now Angelina will fill 
it.’ 

“Angelina’s father never spoke of the little girl's 
looks after that. But she did not grow handsome. 
She was still ugly when she started to Sunday- 
school. Every teacher thought so, and although 
plainness of feature was no bar to religious in- 
struction, they could not agree as to which class 
Angelina should enter. Each teacher said that 
she already had more pupils than she knew what 
to do with. But finally one young woman said, ‘I 
think I can take her. One of my children moved 
away last week, and Angelina can fill in in her 
place.’ 

“As she grew up, Angelina’s social career was 
regulated on the same stop-gap principle. In her 
whole lifetime she was invited to just two balls 
and four dinner-parties, and each time was asked 
because some preferred guest had backed out 
at the last minute, and she was convenient to 
fill in. 

“One day Angelina met a man who was on the 
lookout for a wife. He was a very practical man. 
His wife had died the year before, and he wanted 
somebody to take care of his five little children. 
He explained the situation to Angelina. ‘What I 
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want,’ said he, ‘is somebody to fill my first wife’s 
place in my home.’ 
“Angelina realized that she need never expect 
to be first in anything, and she consented to act as 
domestic filler-in. 
“One day Angelina died. Those who knew the 
| story of her life could almost believe that she did 
even that because no one else was ready to go at 
| that moment. 
| “The clergyman who preached her funeral ser- 


mon knew nothing of Angelina’s frustrated hopes, 
| but he wound up by saying that he hoped there 
| was some empty spot in heaven where this hand- 

maiden could fill in. And that was the earthly 
| end of Angelina.” 

| The girls were disappointed with the old lady’s 
story. 

| “I thought,” said one, “that you were going to 
| tell us a tragedy.” 

“Tragedy?” said the old lady. “My dear child, if 
that is not tragedy, I don’t know where you will 
find it.’ 
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SPIDER’S-WEB NETS. 


"OR of the curiosities of Waley, and, indeed, 
one of the greatest curiosities that I noted 
| during my stay in New Guinea,” writes Mr. Pratt 
jin “Two Years Among New Guinea Cannibals,” 
| “was the spider’s-web fishing-net. 
| “In the forest at this point huge spiders’-webs, | 
| six feet in diameter, abound. They are woven in 
a large mesh, varying from one inch square at the 
outside of the web to about one-eighth inch at the 
|center. The web is most substantial, and has 
great resisting power, a fact of which the natives 
|are not slow to avail themselves, for they have 
pressed this spider into the service of man. It is | 
| about the size of a small hazelnut, with hairy, 
| dark brown legs, spreading to about two inches. 
| This diligent creature they have beguiled into 
ery their fishing-nets. e 

“At the place where the webs are thickest they 
set up long bamboos, bent over into a loop at the 
end. In a ef short time the spider weaves a 
web on this most convenient frame, and the Papuan 
has his fishing-net ready to his hand. He goes 
down to the stream and uses it with dexterity to 
catch fish of about one-pound weight, neither the 
water nor the fish sufficing to break the mesh. 

“The usual practice is to stand on a rock in a 
backwater where there is an eddy. There the 
| fisherman watches for a fish, dexterously dips it 
| up and throws it to the bank. 
| “Several men will set up bamboos so as to have 
nets ready all together, and will then arrange little | 
fishing parties. 

“It seemed to me that the substance of the web 


” 











resisted water as readily as a duck’s back. 


A COMFORTABLE PLASTER. 





randfather Robbins was irascible at any time, 

but Grandfather Robbins afflicted with a 
stiff neck came near to making an absolutely 
unendurable visitor, as his young daughter-in-law 
discovered. 


“ve made mustard og all day long,” com- | 
plained little Mrs. Robbins, telephoning to a sym- 
pathetic and helpful neighbor, “and he won’t wear 
one of them. I’m fairly at my wit’s end. What 
shall I do—he won’t let me send for the doctor.” 
“Tl come right over,” replied Mrs. Brown. | 
“What I want,” growl the irritable invalid, 
when approached, “is a plaster that’ll take the 
pain out without itaking the skin off, too, and I 
want it quick. Mind, I won’t stand a hot one.” 
| “Pll make a plaster,’ soothed Mrs. Brown, 
| “that you’ll really — hy 
The patient submit meekly to the lady’s 
ministrations. The neck was limber the next 
morning, and the relieved old gentleman was loud 
| in his praises of Mrs. Brown’s skill. He advised | 
| his son’s wife to acquaint herself without loss of 
time with the Brown receipt for mustard plasters. 
“Why,” laughed Mrs. Brown, when asked for 
the rule, ‘“‘your mustard-can was empty, so I made 
of cocoa, mixed with flour and seasoned with 
ginger.” 
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COULD SEE NO DIFFERENCE. 


} ommy, the newsboy, was on his first fishing | 
trip with a man who fished for a living. He 
| noticéd that the man, whenever he caught a speci- | 
| men of a peculiar kind, killed it and threw it back | 
into the water. 
“What do you do that for, Mr. Burgess?” he | 

| as 


“ 


ed. 
ecause those are dogfish, sonny,” sajd the | 

fisherman. 
“Ain’t they good for anything?” 

P ne that I know of, except to eat other 
Ss i ” 


“Ain't they good to eat?” 
“a.” 


“Why not?” 

“Cause they ain’t. That’s why.” 

| “I don’t see any good reason,” persisted Tommy. 

| “People eat catfish, don’t they?’ | 
| 


“ ’ 


“Well, isa dogfish any worse’n a catfish?” 


& 


| A REAL CONVERSATIONALIST. 


he Dawsons fully realized that their Uncle 

Eli Nabb was fond of good talk and good 
talkers, and during his stay they tried to make 
{his visit enjoyable by asking in such of their 
friends as they regarded as most likely to enter- 
| tain the old gentleman. 


“He’s a wonderful conversationalist, isn’t he, 
Uncle Eli?” asked Mrs. Dawson, after the de- | 
parture of their star dinner guest on the last night 
of Mr. Nabb’s stay. “Such an extraordinary 
command of language and such a range of topics!” 

“Pretty fair talker,” said Mr. Nabb, hopelessly 
unimpressed. ‘But we’ve got one to beat him up 
home, = know, oh, yes! Old Lady Greenough. 
Why, I’ve stood at her gate less’n ten minutes 
an’ had her go from my turnip-bed to the doin’s 
up Panama Canal way, an’ so easy you couldn't 
notice any abrupt change o’ subject, either. That’s 
what | call a conversationalist.” 


& 


& 


& 


HARD DRILLING. 


bit of the kind of American humor that has 
thrived since the days of Benjamin Franklin 
comes from a Montana mining-camp. } 


Said one miner, ‘‘The rock down in that shaft 
| is so hard that they used six barrels of drills the 
| other day and barely scratched it.” 

“Ugh!” said another. “I saw ’em working ona 
| ledge once where the rock was so hard that after 
| they had used nine barrels o’ drills on it the hole 
| stuck out six inches.” 








| until 1901 I remained an invalid in bed a great 
| ing seemed to help. 


| ble. 
| having gone without auy food for 10 days the 








TRAPPERS. One made $90.00in 


How? Read. 
Hunter 
Harding 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Education is the power that turns the wheels of 
usiness. i not prepare yourself through a 
course in Engineering to earn more money and 
advance your position? Let us prove at our ex- 
pepe that we can help you. Write us, mentioning 
his advertisement, and receive absolutely our 
200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
ENGINEERING. 

Will you grasp this opportunity? Write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 

ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits — . . it 
MADE TO $ t $ 

ORDER 0 


of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adr. 
Our Spring Style Book is Ready 


The handsomest Catalogue we have ever issued. 





It illustrates everything new in fashionable 
Suits, Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats. Over 100 
styles, and every one in strict accordance with 
the very latest New York fashions. 

When compared with the ready-made kind, the 
superiority of our made-to-order garments in 
style, fit and workmanship is at once apparent. 

he beautiful materials from which we make 
our garments include all the very latest fabrics 
and the newest shades. Over 400 materials from 
which to select. 

No matter what style, material or color you 
want, you will be sure to find it in our enormous 
assortments. 


Style Book and Samples Free. 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


With our Style Book and Samples of materials. 

| we will send you our improved measurement 

directions, which will insure your measurements 

ae accurately taken by any one in your own 
ome. 











, = © All we require . a few ae measurements 
i —- i and your choice of style and material. We will 
Music everywhere have it good. start to make your garment the day your order 


reaches us, and in one week we will ship it to 
you expressage prepaid. 


No Dressmaking Worries—No Risk. 


If anything we make for you does not fit or 
is not entirely satisfactory, return it and we 
will promptly refund your money. 


You can’t have too much sunshine where 
children are growing up. 

The Hamilton Piano to-day is giving 
happiness to over 40,000 homes on two 
hemispheres. Its tone is rich, true, ex- 
quisitely sweet, and furnishes more and 
more pleasure from year to year. 

Write to-day and let us send you Catalogue No. 4 and tell 
you where, in your locality, you can hear the Hamilton. 
Terms of payment arranged satisfactorily. 

D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 


WHITE BREAD 


MAKES TROUBLE FOR PEOPLE WITH WEAK 
INTESTINAL DIGESTION. 

A lady in a Wisconsin town employed a physi- 
cian who instructed her not to eat white bread for 
two years. She tells the details of her sickness 
and she certainly was a sick woman. 

“Tn the year 1887 I gave out from over work, and 








Had different doctors but noth- 

I suffered from cerebro-spinal 
congestion, and serious stomach and bowel trou- 
My husband called a new doctor and after 


part of the time. 


doctor ordered Grape-Nuts for me. I could eat 
the new food from the very first mouthful. The 
doctor kept me on Grape-Nuts and the only 
medicine was a little glycerine to heal the alimen- 
tary canal. 

“When I was up again Doctor told me to eat 
Grape-Nuts twice a day and no white bread for 
two years. I got well in good time and have gained 
in strength so I can do my own work again. 

“My brain has been helped so much, and I know 
that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. I found 
I had been made ill because I was not fed right, | 
that is I did not properly digest white bread and 
some other food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without Grape-Nuts food 
since and eat it every day. You may publish this | 
letter if you like so it will help some one else.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 
Get the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 











A Popular 


ELGIN 


Every watch movement bearing 
the name ELGIN is the best move- 
ment of its kind made. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes: 
Tailored Suits . . . $7.50 to $25 


Over 50 of the latest New York styles. Jackets 
lined with satin or silk. 
Shirt-Waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
Made of your choice of over 200 light-weight 
Spring fabrics. 

Silk Suits ° « « « $9.95 to $25 
Handsome costumes for dressy occasions. 
Jumper Suits . . . $6.00 to $20 

In most attractive styles and materials. . 
Skirts . .... . $3.50 to $15 
New and graceful styles. 
Jackets . . . $6.00 to $20 
Jaunty models for cool weather. 
|Rain Coats . . . . $8.75 to $20 
Suitable for clear or wet weather. 
| THESE GARMENTS ARE NOT READY-MADE, 
| BUT ARE MADE TO YOUR MEASURE. 
| We prepa express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples 
of materials from which to select. They will be 
sent free by return mail to any part of the United 
States. If possible, mention the colors you prefer, 
as this will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just the things you wish. 
Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the 
new Spring samples. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 





There are varying grades of 
ELGIN movements—the values of 
which are fixed by the number 
of jewels and the quality of materials 
used in construction. 


| Spring 


The movement which meets the 
great demand for a popular-priced 
watch is the famous G. M. 
WHEELER movement, a name al- 
most as great as ELGIN itself. 


This movement can now be had in 
the popular sizes, for men’s and boys’ 
use, and in the models so much de- 
sired. Ask your dealer. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. 
































“ 
| was talking to me before you came out of 
your room this morning,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Henderson, as she was comfortably drinking a 
cup of tea with the friend who had stayed all 
night. ‘*He doesn’t mean half he says.’’ 

‘I didn’t hear a peep, my dear, and if I 
had, I should have forgotten all about it. I’m 
married myself. But what was the matter 
with Philip?’’ 

“‘Oh, we were just having a tilt at what he 
calls our ‘classic scrap.’ I tell you, Frances, 
whatever other virtues Phil may possess, he 
certainly hasn’t the ability to annihilate rub- 
bish, and I’ve had those miserable, impossible 
fence-posts lumbering up the basement for a 
year now, and it seems as if I couldn’t stand it 
another week.’’ ; 

**Fence-posts ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Haven’t I told you about them? 
They came into my life when the apartment- 
building went up next door, and we took down 
our side fence to put up a board one. The 


pickets we used for kindling, but the posts— | 4 @ 


great long tree trunks they were, regular steam- 
ship masts, fit to make a boom for logs, but 
not fit to store in my basement !—they were 
foisted on me because, at some day in the dim, 
distant future, the posts in our back fence 
might give out, and then our posterity might 
want to replace them with these! 

**Oh, it’s no joke! Wait till you try to geta 
thing that’s too long to go anywhere into a 
place that’s too short for anything! We have 
the queerest-shaped basement, anyway. There 
are four of these posts, and heavy! I’ve had 
to pay a man twenty-five cents every time I 
changed their position. First I thrust the ends 
into my fruit-closet and kept the door propped 
open, because in that way I could get them 
back near the wall; but when the furnace fire 
began, it was too warm for my fruit, so I tried 
slanting the ends of the posts up over the coal- 
bin. We knocked down a lot of plastering from 
the ceiling getting them fixed, and then the 
furnace man fell over them one evening and 
almost broke his neck. One bad feature of it 
is that, though the posts may be sound inside, 
the outside of them is slowly disintegrating, 
and every time you stir them—yes, even when 
you don’t stir them—they keep scattering a 
brown powdery muss on the floor. I’ve had 
them in the laundry with the ends back under 
the stairs,—and I lost a good washerwoman 
doing that, too,—and just now they’re lying 
diagonally across the furnace-room floor. The 
furnace man has learned to step over them, but 
the plumber went down there without being 
warned yesterday, and took a dreadful header. 
I must say I didn’t blame the poor fellow for 
swearing. ’” 

‘*Well, Bertha Henderson, I am surprised !’’ 

‘*Why? Because I countenance swearing ?’’ 

**Because you’re so weak-minded. I’ve yet 
to see the day when I’ll be dominated by a 
man to that extent. You ought to have those 
posts chopped into kindling-wood and let Mr. 
Philip make the best of it.’’ 

‘*But, Frances, he says they’re valuable !’’ 

**Well, aren’t you valuable—you little martyr? 

You go straight and get a man to chop them 
up.”? 
But that was not so easily done. Mrs. Hen- 
derson, catching the spirit of independence, went 
to the telephone before her friend departed, and 
tried to engage a man to demolish the fence- 
posts the next day. He could not come, but 
told her about another man, who could not be 
reached by telephone. That afternoon she 
walked six blocks to find the second man, who 
sent her on to a third—and the result of it all was 
that a husky chap, saw and ax in hand, pre- 
sented himself at the rear of the house the next 
morning, just after Mrs. Henderson had guiltily 
bade her husband good-by at the front door. 

The wood -sawyer, knowing how anxious 
Mrs. Henderson had been for his services the 
day before, naturally looked for a cordial recep- 
tion. What he got was this: 

“Oh, you’ve come! Well, I’ve thought it 
over, and decided not to have the posts cut up 
at present. Would you like to wash some win- 
dows ?’’ 

That was not his line of work, so he went 
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BY GRACE ETHELWYN CODY. 


just hope you didn’t hear the way Phil | 
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away disgruntled. It was 
either a great downfall or a 


son could not tell which ; and 
she had not yet decided 
when,next morning at break- 
fast, the maid stepped into 
the room and announced : 

‘*Back fence blew down 
in the wind last night. Posts 
broke right off.’’ 

** Now, my dear,’’ came a 
triumphant voice from the 
head of the table, ‘‘you see 
my wisdom in keeping those 
posts Pp? 

Henderson went to the 
telephone, and his carpenter 
was there in half an hour. 
After a brief consultation in 
the basement, the man of the 
house came up, in a mighty 
hurry to make his train. 

“‘Oh, by the way,’’ he 
called back, casually, as he 
rushed down the front steps, 
‘*Mae says those posts won’t do to use again, 
so chop ’em up if you want to!’’ And he 
added, with the magnanimous air of making 
her a present, ‘‘They’ll make you a fine lot of 
kindling, won’t they ?’’ 


eS & 


GETTING THE DISCOUNT. 


here are almost as many reasons for getting 

discounts on books as there are for getting 
passes on railways. Mark Twain told at a 
dinner in New York recently, says a writer in 
the Publisher’s Weekly, how he used some of 
them. 


‘*T went into Putnam’s bookstore about 
twenty-five years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘and my eye 
was attracted to a big, fat, interesting-looking 
book. It was entitled ‘The Invasion of Eng- 
land in the Fourteenth Century, by the Friars.’ 
I asked the price. 

‘* *Four dollars,’ said the clerk. 

‘* *What discount do you allow publishers ?’ 

‘*He put down the figures, forty per cent. , on 


**T asked, ‘What discount do you allow 
authors ?’ 

‘He wrote another forty per cent. 

** ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I am an author, too. 
discount do you allow the clergy ?’ 

‘* “Twenty per cent.,’ he said. 

“* ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I am a member of the 
clergy on the road,’ so he put that down. He 
never smiled once. Here I was, working off 
all those scintillating brilliancies on him, and 
not even a spark of recognition! I was almost 
in despair. I thought I would try him once 
mo 


What 


re. 

***You know I am also a member of the 
human race,’ I said. ‘Would you allow me 
ten per cent. for that?’ 

**He set that down—never smiled. 

“**There is my card with 4 address on it,’ 
I said. ‘I have no money with me. Send the 
bill to my home at Hartford.’ 

“I picked up the book and was going away 
when he said, ‘Wait a minute. There is forty 
cents coming to you.’ ”’ 
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SOMETHING WAS WRONG. 


a never had much faith in any of these charms 

for driving away warts,’’ Aunt Ruby was 
saying, ‘‘until about a year ago, when my 
cousin Katherine told me of one she had seen 
tried dozens of times and had never known to 
fail. I had two or three little warts that an- 
noyed me very much, and I thought it wouldn’t 
cost anything to try the charm, anyway, even 
if it didn’t do any good.’’ 


little nieces. ‘Tell us all about it.’’ 

**Well, this is the charm. Y 
a bean for each wa 
wart with each half, then put the halves 
together and hide them under a stone. When 
the bean rots, the wart will go away. You 
have to be very particular to follow the direc- 
tions exactly. Yes, I gave it a trial. I stole 
the beans from Cousin Katherine’s pantry, and 
was very careful to use them according to diree- 
tions, even to hiding the stone, though I can’t 
see what that has to do with it.’’ 

“*Then what happened ?’’ 

**Well, I forgot all about those warts for two 
or three weeks after that. Then one day, all 
of a sudden, I remembered them. Y 
believe me or not, children, but when I came 
to look for the warts —’’ 

**Yes?”’ they exclaimed, breathlessly. 

**They were still there. I suppose,’’ added 
Aunt Ruby, meditatively, ‘‘I ought to have 
stolen the beans from some stranger.’’ 
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SIMPLE PROBLEM. 


he starter who stands outside the waiting- 

room of the trolley railroad in a Massachu- 
setts seaport town has his own ideas as to the 
proper way to enlighten wayfarers; he even 
encourages them to use their own intellects 
instead of depending wholly on his knowledge. 
| ‘How soon does the next car for Edgetown 
start?’’ inquired a young woman who had just 
| alighted from a carriage, stepping up to the 
| Starter. 
| **The cars for Edgetown goes at quarter arter, 
half arter, quarter of, an’ at,’’ was the reply, 





without an apparent glance at the questioner; | 
‘fan’ the clock is on the left-hand wall of the | 
waiting-room. You don’t really need to step | 





— if you don’t wish, young as your eyes 


great victory—Mrs. Hender- | 


‘And did you try it, aunty?’’ asked her | 


You have to steal | 
split it in two, rub the | 


You may | 
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Four Seasonable 
Suggestions 


The “Black Hawk” Snow-Shoes. 


No, 1. Given only to 
$1.20 extra. Price $2.25. 
No. 2. Given only to 
$1.80 extra. Price $3.25. 
No. 3. Given only to 
$2.50 extra. Price $4.25. 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 


Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
In every case sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 





These Shoes have been offered by us for a number of years and have given 
excellent satisfaction. They are made with a turned-up Canadian toe, good 
quality rawhide netting, and are closely woven. We offer three sizes: No. 1, 
9x 28 inches, for children; No. 2, 11% x 37 inches, for ladies and boys; No. 3, 
14 x 42 inches, for men. 


Broad Runner or Snow-Skates. 


WITH STRAPS. Sizes, 7, 8,9 and 10 inches. Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra. Price $1.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight from 2 to 3 Ibs. 
each. Average mailing charges 35 cents. 

WITH LEVER CLAMPS. Sizes, 9,10 anditinches. Given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 10 cents extra. Price $1.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either ‘case paid by receiver. Shipping weight about 3 Ibs, 
Average mailing charges 45 cents. 





The Broad Runner Skates are designed for use on snow, icy streets and 
walks, also for coasting. Made of high quality of steel, are extra strong to resist 
hard usage, and handsomely finished. The young people may thus be furnished 
with a new and exhilarating sport without the danger incident to ice-skating. 
When ordering be sure to send us the exact length of the boot from end of 
heel to end of toe, also the style wanted. 


The Flexible Flyer. 


No. 1. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.00 extra. Price $2.50. 38 inches long. Weight 8 Ibs. 

No. 2. Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.30 extra. Price $3.00. 40 inches long. Weight 9 Ibs. 

No. 3. Given only to Companion subscribers for two new subscriptions and 
$1.25 extra. Price $3.75. 44 inches long. Weight 13 Ibs. In every instance all 
transportation charges paid by receiver. 





The Flexible Flyer is the famous ‘‘sled that steers.’’ The turning of the 
steering bar as you would the handle of a bicycle curves the spring steel runners 
of the sled, enabling you to steer it easily and accurately. There is no retarding 
of the sled by dragging your feet in the snow. It saves its cost in shoe leather, 
and prevents wet feet and colds. We offer the three popular sizes and the 
latest improved styles. 





The “Penobscot” Moccasins. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 2 to 6only, given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 75 cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 
MEN’S SIZES, 7 to 9, given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and $1.10 extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 





These Moccasins are made in a territory adjoining one of the oldest tribes of 
Indians in the country. Tanned by an Indian process, double sewed, bellows 
tongue, metal eyelets, flexible oil finish. Suitable for snow-shoeing and hunting. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, 
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WE KNOW IT. YOU CAN PROVE IT. 
You save i /2 of your cocoa by using 


BENSDORPS 


It is double strength and a most 
healthful drink. 


No better cocoa made for flavor, 
purity or nourishment. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL CAN. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., 
Boston. 





Importers, 


Any Range Will Cook 
after a fashion 


The famous 


Glenwood 


“Makes Cooking Easy’ 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood 
to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 

















The Seal 
of 
the Maker 


Willing, glad and proud to acknowl- 
edge its products, the New England 
Confectionery Company stamps each box 
of NECCO SWEETS with its personal seal. 
This is your guide in buying the most delicious and 
wholesome candies in over 500 varieties. 


lenox Gygeriates 


are among the number and are the very highest achievement of the 
modern candy kitchen. Next time you buy chocolates, bon bons, 
or even the simple hard candies—buy the box bearing the seal of 
NECCO SWEETS—so you may be sure of best quality, cleanli- 
ness and wholesomeness. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Streets, 
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GENUINE STAG-HORN CARVING SET. 
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7" IS Carving Set is manufactured by the Goodell Co., and is fully warranted. Each 

piece is fitted with genuine stag-horn handles and polished bolster and cap. The 
8- oe blade of the Carver, which is made of fine steel, has a graceful simitar shape, 
which readily adapts itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. 


The Universal Bread Maker. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and $1.00 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by the re- 


ceiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


HIS machine is a mixer, kneader and 
raiser, all combined. It mixes and 
kneads the bread in three minutes. The 
hands do not touch the dough. All the 
ingredients—water, lard, sugar, salt, yeast 
and flour—are first put in the pail, and 
then after turning crank for three minutes 
it is covered and set away to rise. After 
the dough is raised it is lifted from the pail 
pans. The old-fashioned and disagreeable 
longer necessary. We have thoroughly 
tested the Universal Bread Maker, and can 
guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction. It 
is very simple in construction, and may be 
operated even by a child. It is made of the 
best materials, and large enough to allow 
four loaves of bread to raise in the pail. 
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This Carving Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, postage and 


and cut into proper shape for the baking | 


method of bread-making is therefore no | 





| successfully used in the homes of Companion subscribers. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, 
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king included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


er Fork is fitted with a safety guard and rest, both of which are polished, in keep- 

ing with the tines. The opportunity given our subscribers to obtain this fine Set 
upon such favorable terms should be improved by a large number. A good carving set 
is needed in every home, and the Set we offer is of unquestioned merit. 








Given only to Companion me ote 


subscribers for one new 
subscription and 25 cents 
extra. Price $1.25. Sent 
by express, charges in 
either case paid by the 
receiver. Weight 7 lbs. 


7 Chopper will cut all 
material needed for ma- 
king soups, hash, sausages, 
salads, croquettes, fritters, pies, 
sandwiches, and a hundred 
and one other dishes which 
your cook can easily name. 

It not only cuts all kinds of 
meat, but all kinds of vege- 
tables, fruits, crackers and 
cheese. It is a perfect device 
for securing perfect results. 
The cutting parts are made of 
steel. This machine works 
easily and rapidly, and will 
cut two pounds of meat a minute. 


All parts are tinned. A large number are being 
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